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CHAPTER IV. 
“ONE GREAT PEOPLE OF ZNOBS.” 


IT was nearly half-past six o’clock before they arrived at their 
destination. Mr. Davidson had previously written, securing rooms 
at the Hotel de l’Europe, so, leaving Susan to followin the omnibus ~ 
with the heavy luggage, he at once stepped into a fly, accom- 


panied by his wife and daughter. The drive proved extremely 
short, and they were agreeably surprised in this respect. After 
rattling straight along the Luisen Strasse for a distance consider- 
ably under half a mile, they pulled up before a clean and impos- 
ing-looking building, possessing in its rear a charming courtyard, 
green with flowering creepers, spreading trees and standard roses 
that scented the air with their sweet fragrance. Here they were 
met by the proprietor, who came hastening to greet them, and 
who, to Mr. Davidson’s no small satisfaction, spoke English with 
a strong German accent, but surprising fluency. 

“Ach, yes,” he exclaimed, on their mentioning their name. 
“T remembare. It is Mr. Daveedzon from Manzhester, is it not ? 
Come zis way, if you please.” So saying, he pounced upon one 
or two of the smaller articles which they had brought in the fly, 
and preceded them down a passage and then up a spacious stair- 
case. But when they had mounted to the first floor, to their 
dismay he was for ascending still higher. Our stout old people 
were already panting and gasping for breath. The prospect of 
another upward: toil was eminently displeasing. They were not 
accustomed to so many stairs at home. 
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“ Haven’t you got any rooms to give us on this floor?” they 
inquired simultaneously. “We can’t possibly go further up- 
It’s quite out of the question. We understood from your letter 
that we were to be on the first floor.” 

“Mein Gott, lady !” responded the proprietor, addressing him- 
self to the one whom instinct told him it was most important to 
propitiate. “At de prezent moment I ’ave not de rooms.” 

“You haven’t got them ?” she ejaculated. “How’s that?” 

“Tt was like dis. De people who is in dem change dere minds. 
Only dis morning dey tell me dat dey will not leave for anoder 
week. What could Ido? I could not turn dem out. It is not 
my fault.” 

“T don’t know whose fault it is,” said Mr. Davidson crossly, 
“but there’s great mismanagement somewhere.” 

“Let me show you de rooms on de second floor,” continued 
Herr Goldmann persuasively. “Dey are very nice, I can assure 
you. De zame in every respect as de oders. Lord and Lady 
Bournemouth ’ave been in dem for a fortnight. Dey only left 
yesterday ; and dey told me demzelves dat dey find everyting 
most clean and comfortable.” 

The mention of these noble names produced a decided reaction 
in Herr Goldman’s favour. Mr. Davidson glanced interrogatively 
at his spouse, and that lady looked back tentatively in return. 

“There would be no harm in seeing the rooms,” she said at 
length, after a long pause of indecision. 

“No, I suppose not,” he assented. 

“We can’t go tramping out at this hour of the evening in 
search of lodgings. We must make the best of it for one night, 
and if we are not comfortable we need not stay. I don’t know 
how you feel, but I, for one, want my dinner badly. So far, we 
have not had a single proper meal since we came abroad. It’s 
terrible work, going through all this fatigue on an empty 
stomach.” And Mrs. Davidson sighed heavily. 

With the stimulus of dinner in prospect, they toiled up another 
flight of stairs. Unfortunately, the results did not compensate 
for the exertion. They were astonished how a peer and peeress 
could exist for a whole fortnight in such shabby, barely-furnished 
little rooms as those now shown to them. 

“I never can manage here,” said Mrs. Davidson, in tones of 
stern displeasure. ‘Why, there’s not even a wardrobe in which 
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to hang up my clothes. My dresses will get ruined if there’s 
nowhere to put them.” 

“Pardon me,” interposed Herr Goldmann, politely, “you ’ave 
not, perhaps, zeen dese pegs.” And he pointed to some half- 
dozen hooks driven into the wall, and to an old-fashioned ma- 
hogany round-about stand in a corner. 

Mrs. Davidson looked at them contemptuously. 

“Pooh! those are nothing! they don’t count. I only wish you 
could see our English wardrobes. I wonder the ladies who come 
here don’t complain. It’s perfectly preposterous being so skimped 
for,room. How ever did Lady Bournemouth manage in this 
mite of a place? Why, it is as much as one can do to turn 
round, let alone stow away one’s things.” 

Hetty was almost as much disturbed as her mother at the 
extreme scarcity of hanging space in which to insure the un- 
creased condition of her pretty frocks, whilst Mr. Davidson found 
fault with the beds, and their insufficient supply of red woollen 
blankets. Poor Herr Goldmann, after repeated assurances that 
he would endeavour to meet their wishes in every way, and pro- 
mising solemnly that they should have the first-floor rooms directly 
their present occupants left, backed himself out on to the landing, 
glad to effect his escape. The complaints of travellers were no new 
experience, but he found Mr. and Mrs. Davidson of Manchester, 
unusually hard to satisfy. Lord and Lady Bournemouth had 
been angels in comparison, and yet he judged them to be people 
of vastly more importance. As for the new-comers, it seemed as 
if there were no pleasing them. 

“ At what time would you like de dinner?” he asked, prepar- 
ing to depart. 

“In half-an-hour,” answered Mr. Davidson. “You can be 
ready by then, I suppose?” he added, turning to his wife and 
daughter, who were dejectedly taking a more critical survey of 
their apartments. 

“Yes, yes, most certainly,” responded Mrs. Davidson. “We're 
famishing. Make it twenty minutes if you like.” 

“Would you prefer to dine in de garden or in de restaurant ?” 
asked Herr Goldmann. 

“H’m!” began Mr. Davidson. “It strikes me the evenings 
are rather too chilly for a/ fresco entertainments.” 


“ Decidedly too chilly,” chimed in the lady. “We don't want 
I 
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to catch our death of cold the very first day we come abroad. 
It’s madness to think of dining in the open air.” | 

“Yes, I agree with you,” assented her spouse. “ We'll say the 
restaurant, then.” 

“De Princess Fustian, she coming to-night,” observed Herr 
Goldmann, with innocent complacence. “She always dine in de 
garden. For de matter of dat, zo do all de great English ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

“Eh! what?” ejaculated Mr. Davidson, pricking up his ears. 
“ What was that you were saying about the Princess Fustian? ” 

“She coming here to-night to dine in my garden,” repeated 
Herr Goldmann, inflating his chest with an air of great importance. 
“Excuse me, but I must go zee if ’er Royal ’Ighness’ table is 
properly laid.” He moved away, adding, “Den you settle to 
dine in de restaurant? Very good.” 

“ Stop, stop!” cried Mr. Davidson. “ You needn’t be in sucha 
desperate hurry. We did not settle anything of the sort. On the 
contrary, I am inclined to think that after our long journey the air 
may prove extremely refreshing, eh, Emma?” looking towards his 
wife. “What’s your opinion? After all, the weather seems very fine.” 

“Yes, remarkably so,” she answered with great affability. 
“We were forgetting for the moment how much warmer the 
German climate is than our own. You can put on your great 
coat, and I daresay Susan can find a shawl, whilst as for Hetty, 
she never seems to feel the cold. Young people don’t. On 
giving the matter my consideration, John, I really think that if 
the Princess Fustian finds it safe to dine in the garden, we might 
venture to run the risk of doing so also. At all events,” with a 
little hysterical laugh of delight, “we shall be in good company, 
even if for once we do commit an imprudence.” 

- Upon hearing this decision, Herr Goldmann again commenced 
to beat a retreat, but when his foot was on the topmost stair, he 
found himself suddenly detained by Mr. Davidson. That gentle- 
man looked round furtively, as if to make sure that there were 
no spectators, slipped a half-sovereign into the worthy hotel- 
keeper’s hand, and said mysteriously : 

“JT say, put our table as near to her Royal Highness’s as you 
can, there’s a good chap. Do you understand ?” 

Herr Goldmann nodded his head. He comprehended so far as 
to immediately pocket the half-sovereign. 
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“ Ja, ja,” he answered with a significant smile. ‘I understand. 
You friend of de Princess, I zuppose ?” 

“Er—ah—h’m! Well no, not exactly. I know her, of course, 
by sight, but I do not happen to be personally acquainted with 
her. However, that’s neither here nor there. We English are a 
very loyal race, and I should like to sit near her, all the same.” 

“One great people of znobs, dat is what dey are,” muttered 
Herr Goldmann to himself as he hurried down the stairs. “Dey 
come here to stare at de royalties, just because dey never get de 
zame chance of doing it at ome. Ah, yes, I understand well 
enough. De English always want to climb up, up, up. One day 
dey will get a big fall.” 

It was astonishing what a difference the expected advent of 
Princess Fustian made to the drooping spirits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidson. It acted on them like a powerful stimulant, and 
succeeded temporarily in banishing all sense of fatigue. They 
were elated by the distinguished honour in store, and could not 
talk about it enough. 

“TI see we have done quite properly in coming to this hotel,” 
said Mrs. Davidson. “It is evidently a most genteel place, and 
all the right sort seem to patronize it. I wish to goodness the 
luggage would come in time to let me change my dress. I can’t 
bear the idea of sitting down to dinner, side by side, so to speak, 
with the daughter of a reigning sovereign,’—oh, the exquisite 
pomp with which those words were pronounced—“ dressed in 
nothing better than my old black stuff travelling dress. What 
will her Royal Highness think of me, I wonder? I only hope 
she won’t put it down to a want of respect. There’s Hetty, too, 
in nothing better than acotton. When one mixes with the highest 
society in the world, it’s not decent to appear in such clothes as 
that. A silk, now, or a satin——” 

“ The Princess Fustian will have to take the will for the deed, 
I’m afraid,” interrupted Mr. Davidson a trifle impatiently. “ For 
by the time your boxes arrive, and Susan unpacks your best 
bib and tucker, it will be perfectly dark, and we shall be starving. 
Besides,” he added with a clumsy masculine attempt at consola- 
tion, “it’s quite on the cards that her Royal Highness may not 
even look at you.” 

“ Dear, dear,” sighed Mrs. Davidson, deriving no comfort from 
this remark, being convinced in her own mind of its falsity. 
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“ Just to think that all I can do is to smooth my front hair and _ 
wash my hands clean. What preparations to meet Royalty 
with! It’s downright heartrending. Thank goodness I stuck to 
my bonnet-box, and insisted on bringing it up with me in a fly, 
otherwise I never could have had the face to appear before the 
Princess in the one I have on. It’s last year’s fashion, and does 
not suit mea bit. John,” pulling herself together, “ how do I look ? 
Tell me frankly. You need not be afraid of hurting my feelings.” 

“Much as usual, my dear. Rather stout and rather red in the 
face, but that’s nothing new.” 

“The colour of my complexion is my misfortune, not my 
fault,” she rejoined with considerable asperity. “Am I respect- 
able? Do I look as if I belonged to the upper classes? It is so 
long since I have mixed with them,” using her handkerchief as a 
fan, “that I can’t help feeling a little flustered on going back to 
my native element.” 

“Tut,” he muttered, sotto voce, “there’s no fool like an old 
one,” but he did not express this polite sentiment aloud, merely 
contenting himself with saying: “ You'll pass muster in a crowd, 
I’ve no doubt.” 

With a heightened colour and a fluttering heart, the lady at 
length completed her preparations, and accompanied by her 
husband and daughter, who had been ready some time, descended 
into the garden. It proved to be a tiny place hardly worthy of 
the name, except for a few leafy trees which grew in it, forming 
a verdant canopy overhead, through which the sky peeped mild- 
ly, and for a large bed of roses that occupied a position in the 
centre. Partly for use, and partly for ornament, this bed was 
thickly planted with slender sticks crowned by round gilt balls. 
Later on, when the gas was lit, the effect proved both quaint and 
pretty, for each one shone amidst its green surroundings like a 
tiny golden globe. The garden itself was cleanly gravelled, and all 
round the centre flower-bed numbers of little tables were placed, 
ready laid with snowy cloths, and ornamental napkins stuck in 
wine glasses. At the far end, close to a covered verandah, 
erected in case of rain, and used when the weather was showery, 
a larger table than the others was profusely decorated with lovely 
bouquets of yellow roses. Here the royal appetites were to be 
appeased, and already several overheated waiters were hurrying 
to and fro, bearing large trays of glass and cutlery, which they 
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supported on the upraised palms of their right hands with an almost 
magical dexterity. Herr Goldmann superintended the arrange- 
ments, pausing every now and then to wipe his moist brow with 
a damp, coloured handkerchief that had seen much service and 
emitted a pungent odour of garlic and tobacco. 


CHAPTER V. 
DINING WITH ROYALTY. 


To his credit be it said that he had nobly earned his half- 
sovereign. With a view to propitiating “ Mr. and Mrs. Daveedzon, 
of Manzhester,” and preventing them from leaving his hotel in 
bad humour, he had placed them at the very next table to that 
destined to be occupied by royalty. They were not twelve feet 
apart. The same tree that shadowed the one shadowed the 
other. The same gas-lamp did duty for both. Mr. and Mrs, 
Davison were so highly delighted that they even forgot to argue 
with and contradict each other. A delicious harmony prevailed 
—a kind of heavenly repose, heightened by the soft twilight 
which now began to creep over the scene, and to take from 
the faintly-fluttering leaves their sharpness of outline. And in 
the heavens above rosy tinted clouds faded slowly to grey and 
then to purple. In spite of the busy hum of conversation going 
on all around, of the clatter of knives and forks, and the shuffle 
of feet passing to and fro, the garden was as pleasant and restful 
a spot as one could wish to find after the heat and glare of a 
summer’s day. And ever and anon, over the smell of some forty 
or fifty dinners, the scent of the sweet July roses came wafted. 
After the Davidsons had looked about them for five minutes or 
so, soup was served. It proved to be both salt and watery, and 
on any less auspicious occasion the probabilities are that it would 
have been pretty freely commented upon; but the combined 
effects of genuine hunger and intense excitement served to silence 
all unfavourable remarks. And when the fish appeared it brought 
such a delightful surprise! Firstly, the dish was popped down 
before them, along with some boiled potatoes, so that they might 
help themselves as often as they pleased, and secondly, the 
sauce—yes, the sauce was actually similar to the never-to-be- 
forgotten concoction which even twenty long years had -not 
sufficed to efface from the memory of our married pair. If 
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anything could remind them of their honeymoon, when they had 
tried so hard to fancy themselves in love with one another, it did. 
Of all the reminiscences appertaining to that blissful time, it was 
the most pleasing, the most permanent and distinct. It stood 
out prominently. And here was the identical sauce, rich, yellow 
and creamy. They smacked their lips and emptied the sauce 
bowl in no time. Had they dared, in spite of liver and of gout, 
they would have asked for more, but they were afraid it might 
appear greedy, and they were anxious to make a good impression 
on this particular evening. It would not do for Herr Goldmann 
to tell the Princess that they were vulgar people, or to give them 
a bad character. They had quite made up their minds that her 
Royal Highness would take as much interest in their proceedings 
as they did in hers, and therefore felt it incumbent on them to be 
on their very, very best behaviour. 

The sauce smoothed everything. From this point dinner 
progressed steadily and satisfactorily. The next dish proved to 
be ¢éte de veau a@ la tortue, an article of food to which both Mr. 
and Mrs. Davidson were particularly partial, considering it light, 
nourishing and easily digested. It was prettily served with 
mushrooms, olives, and pieces of toast, fried to a.golden brown, 
and apparently was as nice to eat as it was to look at. Our 
friends highly approved of the manner in which it was cooked, 
and they were on the point of replenishing their plates for the 
second time, when suddenly a hubbub was heard throughout the 
garden. Herr Goldmann immediately rushed to the entrance, 
where, after making a profusion of flourishes and low salutations, 
he proceeded to escort the Princess and her party to the places 
especially reserved for them. The Davidsons, by one accord, 
forsook their ¢éte de veau, and looked up in breathless interest. 
This was the gratifying sight which met their vision. They saw 
a broad, stout, middle-aged lady, quietly dressed in black, wearing 
a straw hat of the same colour, set well forward, and which 
effectually concealed the upper portion of her kindly, homely 
face. She was followed by two daughters—taller and slimmer, 
but as plainly attired as their mother—pleasant, unaffected-look- 
ing girls, and by three gentlemen and ladies who were evidently 
guests. 

As the Princess advanced, two more ladies, also of the party, 
rose from their seats, where they had been awaiting her Royal 
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Highness’s arrival, and executed a sweeping curtsey each. 
Whereupon Princess Fustian shook hands almost as graciously 
as if she had had no blue blood in her veins, and addressed them 
in a clear and hearty voice, whose tone was singularly frank and 
straightforward. The entire party now seated themselves at the 
table with the yellow roses, and soon a hum of conversation, and 
the occasional sound of laughter arose. Mrs. Davidson was as 
one transfixed. She could not take her eyes off the distinguished 
visitors. They possessed a perfect fascination for her, and she 
watched their slightest movement with an absorbed interest that, 
after the first few seconds, had something quite comical in it. 

“TI declare, John,” she whispered to her husband, “they are 
exactly like common—I mean, ordinary people after all. It’s 
really very funny, but I don’t see a bit of difference.” 

“ What did you expect to see?” he asked sarcastically. “God 
Almighty made men and women with two eyes, a nose, and a 
mouth. It did not even occur to Him to bring royalties into the 
world with golden crowns on their heads. No doubt it was 
an oversight. But it really signifies very little, for human beings 
have raised up quite enough distinctions amongst their fellow- 
creatures as it is. For my own part, I question much, when once 
the play of Life comes to an end, whether the Deity distinguishes 
between a king and a beggar. Some people have it that the 
beggar is the best favourite of the two, to make hay for his hard 
times on earth.” 

“ All the same, it must be wonderful to be a Princess,” said 
Mrs. Davison in an awestruck tone. “Just see what a fuss every- 
body makes about them. Wherever they go, people wait upon 
them, and dance attendance upon them, and give them the best 
of everything.” 

“Not for nothing though. They have to pay through the nose 
for all that politeness, in nine cases out of ten.” 

“Pooh! That does not signify. They’re rolling in wealth, I'll 
be bound. And even if they’re not, their credit is excellent. No 
one would ever dream of dunning a princess to settle her bills.” 

“I’m not so sure of that by any manner of means. I fancy 
they have their troubles, as well as other people.” 

“Mamima,” here interposed Hetty, who began to feel somewhat 
ashamed of the. persistent manner in which her mother stared at 
the royalties, and seeking to divert her attention. “The waiter 
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is asking you if you will take any chicken. He has already 
offered it three times, and it looks very nice. I think you would 
like it.” 

“Ah! Hetty,” ejaculated Mrs. Davidson, with her eyes 
sparkling, suddenly grasping tight hold of the girl’s arm. 
“Never mind about the chicken. We can have that every night. 
Look, look !” 

“Yes, mamma, but at what ? I don’t see anything very remark- 
able. Are you admiring the stars ?” 

“It’s coming,” she murmured ecstatically. “The Royal Soup 
Fureen. Oh, what a delightful evening we are having! I don’t 
know when I’ve enjoyed myself so much, or felt in such good spirits.” 

As she spoke, a huge electro-plated bowl appeared, borne by 
no less a person than Herr Goldmann himself. The worthy 
man’s face was hot and flushed. Great beads of perspiration 
stood on his brow. He had not even time to wipe them away, 
or to take from his pocket the garlic-scented handkerchief. 

“Ach, mein Gott!” he muttered despairingly. “To-night I 
‘ave made two mistakes. One is enough, and more dan enough. 
Anoder time I must send de people away. I cannot do wid fifty 
table. It is too much.” 

As the royal repast proceeded, Mrs. Davidson was further 
astonished to perceive that not only did the Princess eat much in 
the same fashion as anybody else, but that she possessed a most 
remarkably healthy appetite in common with other members of 
her family. This was another most interesting discovery, afford- 
ing much subject for conversation. 

It was now almost dark, and the leaflets overhead began to 
rustle restlessly in the evening breeze. Mr. Davidson shivered— 
he was peculiarly susceptible to cold—and buttoned his great- 
coat about him. Their dinner had long since come to an end, 
and only the attraction of the Princess’s presence had induced 
them to remain until now. 

“Come,” he said. “It’s time for us to be going. We shall 
catch cold if we sit here any longer. I’ve got cramp in my left 
leg as it is. Do you hear what I say, Emma ?” as his wife sat as 
if glued to her chair. 

“Yes, yes, but oh! John, please stay one minute more. If 
you've caught cold, you’ve got it already, and the Princess has 
this instant helped herself to a peach, and I’m dying to see if she 
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cuts it in two, as I always do, or eats it with her fingers. I declare 
she’s eating it with her fingers! Well, I never! If 2d done such 
a thing, people would have said it was vulgar.” 

“Tut!” rejoined Mr. Davidson, in answer to this remark. 
“ Surely you have stared enough at that unfortunate woman for 
one night. Have you no delicacy about you? Think of what 
her feelings must be.” 

“Depend upon it, John, she likes it, and takes it as a compliment. 
I’m sure it’s intended as such. No one’s more loyal than I am.” 

“A very sorry kind of compliment, I should say, if you can’t 
even eat your dinner in peace, without having your simplest 
action commented upon. And now,are you ready to come? If 
not, I shall be under the necessity of leaving you to sit here by 
yourself, engaged in the pleasing occupation of staring royalty out 
of countenance.” 

In many ways Mr. Davidson was quite as great a snob as his 
wife, but he himself was not aware of the fact, and imagined that 
he soared above social distinctions, and was perfectly indifferent 
to them—a very common delusion shared by a good many of his 
neighbours in this world, especially by those who are loudest in 
their censures of others. Asa matter of fact, Society is a grand 
school for toadies, and turns them out by the score. 

It throws a delicate veil over the primitive savage’s desire for 
exchange and barter, but the instinct to take all I can get, and 
give as little as possible back in return, remains unaltered. 

As the Davidsons rose from their seats, the light from the 
nearest gas globe flashed full upon Hetty. It illumined her 
lovely auburn hair, creamy complexion, and dark, Italian-looking 
eyes, making their beauty appear almost startling. The Princess 
cast a glance at her, which changed instantaneously into one of 
undisguised admiration. Her artistic perceptions were gratified 
in a most unusual manner. Then she smiled and whispered 
something to the gentleman at her side. He smiled too—such is 
the power of royalty—gazed at the girl, and nodded his head. 
Hetty felt the warm blood coming surging to her cheeks in a 
wave of conscious pride. As she passed by the Princess’s table, 
she held her head erect, and made an effort to walk gracefully, 
yet with an air of unconcern. The attempt was rather a failure. 

“John,” cried Mrs. Davidson, in tones of irrepressible excite- 
ment, almost before they were out of earshot. “Did you see 
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how Princess Fustian smiled at Hetty? She quite took notice of 
her, and my belief is, if we dine in that garden pretty regularly 
for the next few nights, something will come of it, you mark my 
words.” 

“Something! What?” he queried, with a fluttering sense of 
elation, which he strove to prevent his wife from perceiving. 

“What! Why, her Royal Highness will be wanting to get in- 
troduced to us. It’s as clear as the nose on your face. If I 
remember rightly she paints. Hetty would make a splendid 
model. She’ll ask Hetty to sit to her, you see if she don’t, and 
then Hetty will get intimate with the girls—I mean the young 
princesses, and then they’ll be for our making Prince Friskovitch’s 
acquaintance, and after that there’s no telling what may not 
happen. We shall find ourselves regularly launched in high 
society. What a good thing it was,” she added pensively, “I 
brought my moire antique with me. Now, when the Princess 
invites us to dinner, I shall have a decent gown to put on my 
back. By-the-way, the silk she had on to-night was downright 
shabby. If anybody but a Princess had worn it, I should have 
called it quite shiny at the shoulder-blades. Some people say, 
however, that the grander you are the dowdier you ought to dress. 
I wonder if that’s correct? I wish I knew for certain.” 

“ Why, what possible difference can it make to you ? ” demanded 
her spouse, smiling in spite of himself. 

“Only I wouldn’t put on my moire antique the first time we 
were asked to dine with her Royal Highness. I’d reserve it until 
the second occasion, so as—well, so as not to overpower her.” 

“You needn’t trouble your head about all that until you are 
asked,” he observed drily. 

“Oh, the invitation is sure to come. I feel certain of it. Hetty 
the Princess smiled at you, didn’t she ?” 

“ Yes, mamma, I think so,” answered the blushing girl. 

“Ah, well, the rest will follow in good time. We've done 
wonders for our first evening, and now I think I'll go to bed and 
dream of that sweet Princess. What a charming, kind, good 
face she has, to be sure.” 

When she was gone Mr. Davidson lit a cigar, and went and sat 
in the reading-room, which happened to be quite empty. He 
took up an English newspaper and tried to read, but do what 
he would his thoughts wandered. Foolish as he considered 
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much of his wife’s speech her remarks lingered in his mind. 
They sowed the seed of ambition and fell upon suitable ground. 
He saw wonderful possibilities before him. Hetty was the golden 
key destined to open the sacred portals of Society, before which 
he had in his secret heart sighed in vain for so many years. He 
no longer regretted the bills he had had to pay for her smart 
frocks. He looked upon the money as well spent and likely to 
bring in a high rate of interest. 

“ Ha, ha!” he chuckled, as, an hour later, he crept into a small, 
comfortless bed, very different from the luxurious four-poster he 
was in the habit of occupying at home. “Emma is right in one 
thing. This is only the beginning of it all. Who knows what 
the end may be? I really believe that if my little girl were to 
make a good marriage, and I could live to hear her called ‘my 
lady, or maybe even ‘your grace,’ I should die happy. And if 
the right man does but turn up, he shall find that plain John 
Davidson of Manchester is prepared to open his purse-strings 
and make a very handsome settlement. Yes,” and he turned 
over on the pillow, and drew the thin blankets up higher around 
his shoulders, “ I won’t let money stand in the way. Hetty shall 
mount into the aristocracy and do her old father credit. The 
Earl and the Countess! How well it would sound. By George! 
—how w—well—it—w—would—s—sound.” And thus murmur- 
ing he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ENLIGHTENING THE INNOCENCE OF AN ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN. 


ACTING on the advice given by Dr. Stevens before leaving 
England, Mr. Davidson decided not to commence drinking the 
waters until he had consulted a German physician as to which 
springs were likely to prove most beneficial to him, and also what 
was the quantity he should begin with. As, therefore, no induce- 
ment existed to rise very early, the whole party followed their 
inclinations and slumbered late. Indeed, they were all tired, and 
no one more so than poor Susan, the maid, who between her 
mistress and Hetty had plenty to do. It was getting on for 
eleven o’clock the next morning, by the time they had finished 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Davidson, who, after the combined effects of her journey 
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and her very excellent dinner, was a little out of sorts, announced 
her intention of remaining within doors until the afternoon. 

“T’ve told Susan not to unpack all my things,” she said, “ since 
I, for one, don’t intend to sleep another night in these poky little — 
rooms. Unless Herr Goldmann can give us some better accommo- 
dation, we shall be forced to leave his hotel. Those stairs simply 
kill me, and I never could manage to go up and down them half- 
a-dozen times a day. The consequence is I have to stop at 
home.” And she folded her plump hands together with the air 
of a martyr. 

“Well, well, perhaps you’re better resting,” said Mr. Davidson, 
in a conciliatory manner. But his better-half was in a discontented 
mood and refused to be charmed into good humour. The poor 
lady felt the effect of her journey, and made others feel it also. 

“H’m!” she said, with a sniff. “ You say that just because 
you want to get rid of me. I know your ways. You are never 
so happy as when you can steal out with Hetty, and forget that 
you've got a wife altogether.” 

“Tt would not be very easy to ignore your existence, my dear,” 
he responded. “You have a knack of asserting your presence. 
And as for wanting to steal off with Hetty, I am sure both she 
and I will be delighted to take you with us, if you feel up to 
a walk.” And he went and stood for an instant beside her, as 
much as to say, “Come, don’t let us quarrel.” 

“ How stupid you are, John! One has to go on dinning the 
same thing into your head time after time. Haven't I already 
told you that it’s impossible for me to skip up and down those 
stairs as if I were a girl of eighteen! If you choose to do it, you 
can, and weaken the action of your heart, and bring on palpita- 
tions; but I’m not so foolish as to run in the face of Providence 
in that sort of way, and if you fall down dead some day, all of a 
heap, you'll only have yourself to thank for it. A man of your 
age should be careful. He can’t afford to play pranks.” 

Like the majority of his sex, Mr. Davidson was exceedingly 
nervous where his own health was concerned, and he did not like 
being told that he was liable to fall down “all of a heap.” The 
idea did not commend itself. 

“Well, Emma,” he said, “I'll have a talk to Herr Goldmann 
as I go out, and try if I can’t persuade him to give us the first- 
floor rooms at once, by saying we must leave if he doesn’t.” 
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“That’s the way to deal with those sort of people,” said Mrs. 
Davidson. “If you'd only spoken up yesterday, and given him 
a piece of your mind, instead of humming and hawing, we 
shouldn’t find ourselves in the attics at the present moment. 
The moral is, let me do all the talking in future.” 

And she drew herself up with an important air, which insinuated 
how high was the value she placed on her own powers of speech. 

“Don’t you generally do it?” he asked, with something be- 
tween a laugh and a sigh. She amused him at times almost as 
much as she irritated him at others. 

“No, because you will insist on interfering always, exactly when 
you're not wanted. And now, if you and Hetty are going out, 
you'd better make a start instead of dawdling about any longer.” 

They were only too glad to obey this last injunction, for when 
in one of her peevish, fractious moods, Mrs. Davidson was not 
good company. A few minutes later father and daughter sallied 
forth to see the shops, inspect the town, and purchase a visitors’ 
list. They first went to the Ferdinand Strasse, and left a message 
at Number 30, requesting Doctor Bergstein to be good enough 
to call round that afternoon about two. This done, they found 
their way to the Untere Promenade, where they lost their hearts 
to the fine white houses, and creeper-covered balconies, and to 
the magnificent row of tall trees that faced them. Several of 
these houses displayed wooden boards, which intimated that 
apartments were to be let within; and Mr. Davidson, on seeing 
this, declared he much preferred the situation to their quarters at 
the Hotel de l'Europe, which looked out on to the Luisen Strasse, 
and were both noisy and hot. It happened to be a brilliant 
summer’s day, glorious with golden sunshine that lit up even the 
dark recesses of the closely-timbered Park, and caused dancing 
shafts of light and shade to illumine the heavy foliage of the trees. 
In fact, Mr. Davidson saw the Untere Promenade at its best. 
There were days when the rain descended in torrents, and the 
sky overhead was grey and leaden, when it looked gloomy in the 
extreme. They wandered about the gardens and amused them- 
selves for a long time by watching some big carp in a pond who, 
whenever the passers-by threw pieces of bread into the water, 
rose to the surface with a great boil, and almost invariably suc- 
ceeded in snatching them away from the ducks. These offended 
birds wagged their tails with disappointment and uttered a series 
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of angry quacks. Hetty laughed and clapped her hands with 
childish glee. In many things she was: but a baby yet, and it 
was a pleasure to Mr. Davidson very often to watch her fresh 
and artless delight. Her lovely face had not worn such an ani- 
mated and happy expression for many weeks. And as she stood 
there, leaning her slender form over the iron railings, her dark 
eyes sparkling with mirth, he caught himself thinking what a 
pity it was that she too would succumb to the hand of Time, and 
perhaps change from a young and beautiful girl to a cross, fat, 
ugly old woman like her mother. “I remember I used to think 
Emma good-looking once upon a time,” he mused, retrospectively. 
“T wonder if I was a fool, or whether she really has altered so 
much? Heigh-ho! It does not do to dwell upon all the changes 
that take place in this world. So very few of them are to one’s 
mind.” 

They walked on and strolled up the Ludwig Strasse, feeling 
quite proud of themselves for finding their way about so cleverly. 
Here they perceived a large stationer’s shop, which they entered 
in order to purchase the visitors’ list that Mrs. Davidson had 
particularly enjoined them not to forget. It was a fascinating 
shop, with books, papers, photographs, everywhere littered on the 
counter, and people came in and went out as they chose, without 
being requested to buy. Mr. Davidson immediately buried him- 
self behind a Morning Post, containing the latest news from 
England, and Hetty turned over a gorgeous plush album filled 
with likenesses of the German royal family, and many foreign 
celebrities unknown to her even by name, but who nevertheless 
controlled the fate of Europe. 

Whilst thus engaged, suddenly a familiar hand was laid on her 
shoulder, whilst a hearty, girlish voice exclaimed: “Goodness 
gracious! Just to think of your being here! Well, I am sur- 
prised and delighted.” And the speaker proceeded to embrace 
Hetty very demonstratively, after the continental fashion, on 
either cheek. 

Hetty turned round hastily, and, to her corresponding delight 
and astonishment, encountered the beaming glances of an old 
school-fellow, one Miss Amelia Dawkins, with whom, during their 
joint residence at Miss Wilson’s establishment, she had been on 
terms of the closest intimacy. The pleasure of this meeting 
brought the warm blood tingling to her cheeks. 
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Why, Amelia!” she exclaimed ecstatically, “ whatever brings 
you to this part of the world? You are just about the very last 
person I expected to see. And howwell you are looking—quite 
the come-out young lady!” 

“Rather,” responded Miss Amelia. “One does not want to go 
about branded ‘school-girl’ all one’s days.” 

“Who are you with? Are you here with your people?” 

“ No, thank goodness, or I should not be having half such a 
good time of it. I’mstaying with my aunt, the dearest, jolliest, 
most easy-going woman in existence. Do you know, Hetty, 
to this day I can’t quite make out whether she really sees no- 
thing, or whether she shuts her eyes on purpose? There never 
was such a chaperon.” 

“She must be a delightful person to go about with,” said 
Hetty, recalling the strict espionage of her own father and 
mother whenever any gaiety was in question. “I wish I had 
such an aunt.” 

“I daresay you do, and so do I, for your sake, but they’re not 
plentiful. That’s why I prize mine so much. She comes here 
most years, and knows everybody. Homburg’s an awful jolly 
place, don’t you think so?” 

“ Seeing that we only arrived last night, I’m hardly qualified 
to give an opinion,” said Hetty with a smile, for there was some- 
thing contagious about Amelia’s content. It seemed to indicate 
that she not only was on excellent terms with herself, but also 
with everybody else; which indeed was the case, for her good- 
nature was boundless, and rendered her popular amongst all 
classes. Ladies liked her almost better than men, which said a 
great deal in her favour. 

“Who’s we ?” demanded Miss Dawkins, with a fine disregard 
for grammar. 

“My father, and mother and self,’ answered Hetty. “We are 
a nice little family party, and avail ourselves of our close intimacy 
to speak our minds pretty freely. We have no scruples about 
hurting each other’s feelings, and after the fashion of relations, 
do not deem it necessary to adopt company manners. The con- 
sequence is we are dull and cross—not to say rude.” 

Amelia laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Poor you! I can imagine your sufferings. But all that must 


be altered now we have had the good fortune to meet.” 
2 
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“T only wish it could be altered,” sighed Hetty. “I’ve led a 
perfectly awful life since I left school. You’ve no idea how 
miserable I have been, and the worst of it is there seems no end 
to it.” And her eyes filled with tears of self-pity. 

“Oh, nonsense! There’s always an end to such a pretty girl 
as yourself.” ? 

“What do you mean, Amelia? I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t you, my dear little innocent. Has the thought of 
matrimony never entered your head? No, you needn't blush. 
All girls think about it. I do, and I’m not ashamed to say so. 
Marriage is the great event of our lives, and we should be very 
foolish and very much to blame if we did not bestow upon it our 
fullest attention. I’m nineteen now. I shall wait two years 
more, just to have my fling. When I’m twenty-one I intend to 
marry and settle down. If you’re not happy at home, you can 
look out for a husband at once. It might be wiser in your case.” 

“That’s all very well, Amelia, but where am I to get one?” 
Hetty did not say that this advice coincided with her own thoughts. 

“Oh, you'll find him fast enough. You’re much too pretty to 
want for admirers. But, by-the-way, where are you staying? 
You have not told me your address.” 

“ At the present moment we are at the Hotel de |’Europe.” 

“You should go to apartments,” said Miss Dawkins, decidedly. 
“ Apartments are not only more select, but far jollier. One 
can ask all one’s friends, male and female, in to tea, and is free 
to dine where one likes.” 

“IT haven’t got any friends, unfortunately—except you. I wish 
I had.” 

“Qh, you'll soon get to know heaps. Besides, I’ll introduce 
you to all mine. You play lawn tennis, of course?” 

“Yes, I’m very fond of it, only at home I never had anybody 
to play with.” 

“That’s right. A girl is nowhere here if she can’t take her part 
at tennis. That’s the only way to get introduced to the men.” 

“Oh! indeed!” said Hetty, then she added shyly: “ Are there 
many here—I mean men ?” 

“There are a good many gouty ones, and a good many seedy 
ones, but very few eligibles, if you’re thinking of them.” 

Hetty blushed scarlet. “I wasn’t thinking of them in par- 
ticular,” she remarked apologetically. 
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“There was no great harm if you were. Of course most of 
the right sort of men are given to fishing and shooting, and don’t 
patronize watering-places, unless they are very hard up. How- 
ever, there happens to be one or two decent specimens of mankind, 
and the German officers, as a rule, are tremendous fun. They 
begin by telling you that they don’t flirt, and have no word in 
their language to express flirtation, and they end—well, one 
nearly got kicked out of his regiment the other day, for kissing 
a fair American in the public street, who had given him con- 
siderable encouragement.” 

“No!” exclaimed Hetty, with round eyes ; “ you don’t say so.” 

“T do, though, so be careful how you behave to your Teutonic 
admirers. They look awfully well in their uniforms, and dance 
divinely in rather a slow, solemn way; only take my advice, 
don’t fall in love with them. They’re as poor as church mice, 
and have an idea that every English girl must necessarily be an 
heiress, and therefore a desirable wife. But they don’t flirt. Oh, 
dear no. They are much too moral, respectable and virtuous to 
do such a naughty thing.” 

Hetty laughed. Amelia was as amusing as ever. At Miss 
Wilson’s she had kept them all alive, and since her entry into the 
world of fashion no one could accuse her of having grown slower 
or duller. Her conversation fairly captivated Hetty, who for so 
many weeks had heard nothing but marital differences, varied by 
epicurean remarks. 

“Do you mean to say that there is dancing here ?” she asked, 
the pupils of her large eyes dilating. 

“Oh dear, yes! Twice a week we have what is called a 
‘ Réunion,’ in the Kursaal, and even on other nights, when the 
band has left off playing on the Terrace, one may generally enjoy 
a little quiet hop.” 

“It must be delightful,” said Hetty dreamily. “Too nice almost 
for anything, but ” and her face clouded, and she cast an 
anxious glance at her father, who, quite oblivious of his daughter, 
was absorbed in the account of a reception given to Mr. Parnell 
by the Manchester Home-Rulers. “It’s no use my thinking of 
the dancing. Papa and mamma are old. They say they don’t 
approve of gaiety, and won’t allow me to indulge in pursuits 
which they consider frivolous.” 


“Oh, but that’s perfectly ridiculous!” rejoined Miss Dawkins, 
2* 
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following the direction of Hetty’s eyes. “Is ¢hat your father, 
Hetty? Why, he looks more like your grandfather. No wonder 
you complain of being dull. Introduce me, my dear. I'll have 
a talk to the old gentleman. I'll be bound he only wants waking 
up.” And so saying Amelia smoothed her long Suéde gloves 
and arranged the bangles on her wrists with an air of great 
determination, which inspired Hetty with mingled wonderment 
and confidence. Amelia Dawkins had not only been kindly 
treated by nature as regarded her personal appearance, but she 
was one of those go-ahead young ladies who do not possess a 
particle of shyness or self-distrust in their composition. In con- 
sequence of these excellent gifts for getting on in the world, she 
frequently said and did the most audacious things. But her good 
looks and her good-nature carried them off. Nobody ever thought 
of being offended with Amelia. In fact, it was impossible, for 
the simple reason that she refused to see when any one was 
annoyed, and never for a moment lost the calm serenity of 
temper which was her most distinguishing attribute. It takes 
two to make a quarrel, and Miss Dawkins placidly declined to 
enter into one. Consequently, her eccentricities were leniently 
dealt with, and she had scarcely an enemy among all her large 
circle of acquaintances. A few, of course, she had, because who 
in this world is so happy as to have none? She attacked Mr. 
Davidson without any preliminary fencing. Her plan on such 
occasions was to go straight to the point and rout the enemy by 
the very boldness of her attack. One of her favourite axioms 
was that in some particular way everybody is a coward at heart, 
and that the weakness of man displays itself in abject submission 
when he is fairly tackled by a woman. So she began. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Davidson? Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. Hetty is an old friend of mine. I knew her at school, but 
I hear you are going to shut her up. That sort of thing was 
all very well in the old-fashioned days, but it’s gone quite out of 
date.” 

“T hope Hetty does not consider herself a prisoner,” said Mr. 
Davidson, somewhat testily. 

“T don’t know what Hetty considers herself. I haven’t asked 
for her opinion. I’m only giving you mine.” 

“You are very good, Miss Dawkins, I’m sure. May I ask why 
I am so far honoured ?” he inquired sarcastically, but his sarcasm 
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was lost upon Amelia, who returned with undaunted courage to 
the charge. 

“ Hetty is far too pretty to hide her light under a bushel,” she 
continued. “If she were some hideous fright, then you might 
keep her in the background if you liked ; but she’s not. I won’t 
impair her modesty by stating her charms at length ; and you, as 
her father, are no doubt fully aware of them. What I want you to 
do is this—take her everywhere. Let her be seen and admired.” 

This address flattered Mr. Davidson’s vanity. He began to think 
that although Miss Dawkins’ manner was a little off-hand, she her- 
self was a very nice, sensible girl, with a good head on her shoulders. 

“What ought Hetty to do?” he demanded. “You know far 
more about it than I, that’s quite clear.” 

“Do? Why, she must get up of a morning, whether she is 
ordered to drink the waters or not; put on her very prettiest 
cottons and smartest hats—by the way, Hetty, white veils are the 
fashion this year, with little coloured spots—and walk resolutely 
up and down the Promenade, as if she had but one thought— 


her constitution.” 
“She can accompany me,” said Mr. Davidson, “that’s easily 


managed.” 

“Very good ; but please to remember this”—and Miss Dawkins 
looked at him significantly, and with a queer twinkle in her 
wide-awake blue eyes. “You are to find some dear old friend 
to talk to, and you will lose Hetty—quite by accident, of course. 
Equally of course, she finds some dear young friend—if of the 
masculine sex, so much the better—and the pair disappear down 
a retired and shady alley. Don’t let that disturb you for a 
moment. It’s the fashion, and every year Prince Friskovitch 
picks out the prettiest girl of the season, and sets us the example 
—at least, so I’m told.” 

“And what’s to become of me all this time?” asked Mr. 
Davidson, amused in spite of himself. 

“Oh, you console yourself with the ‘ dear old friend.’ There’s 
no law passed that he must necessarily be masculine. Homburg 
is a wonderful place for old flames. One sees them billing and 
cooing by the score.” 

“Really, my dear Miss Dawkins ” began Mr. Davidson. 

“In the afternoon,” she interrupted, calmly, “ Hetty will don 
the most fascinating flannels she possesses, and come down to 
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the lawn-tennis ground. It’s as good as a garden-party, every 
bit. Here she will meet everybody, and get introduced to all the 
men worth knowing. Then at night I recommend you to dine 
either at the Parc, the Europe, the Victoria, or the Kursaal—on 
the Terrace, bzen entendu. After dinner you must patronize the 
music, and walk up and down until you find some more old 
friends whom you have not seen for a long time, and to whom 
you have no end to say. Then Hetty sees her acquaintance of 
the morning, and whilst you sit down and rest, he takes her for a 
stroll, away from the lights, where they can see the moon, and 
the sky, and the dark, shady trees, and cultivate a proper appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature. That’s the way to do things.” 
And Amelia laughed her hearty laugh. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Davidson, dryly. “You may as well finish 
the programme whilst you are about it.” 

“ And then,” resumed Miss Dawkins, not one whit disconcerted, 
“our young couple will proceed to the dancing-room, where, to- 
wards ten o’clock or so, if your parental solicitude becomes too 
great to be endured, you can come and fetch her, and derive 
enjoyment from seeing her so thoroughly and innocently happy.” 

“ Humph!” growled Mr. Davidson. He did not know whether 
to be shocked or amused, but thought it safer, on the whole, to 
adopt a tone of discreet reproof. Nevertheless, he made a mental 
note that he would cultivate Amelia’s acquaintance, when Hetty 
did not happen to be by. He doubted her proving a very desir- 
able bosom friend for his pretty, innocent little girl, but there 
could be no objection to 4zs ascertaining if Miss Dawkins’ society 
was as harmless as it undoubtedly was entertaining. He liked 
her bright, good-humoured face, and her fearless way of speaking. 
Most people were afraid of him—Hetty was ; and the conscious- 
ness often proved irritating, but this girl had the courage of a 
lion, and could not be intimidated by a scowl or sneer. He ad- 
mired her for it, and strange as it may seem, Miss Dawkins 
attracted him. That young lady, quite unconscious of the con- 
quest she had made, went rattling on about Réunions, and the 
Kursaal, and what Hetty ought to do, and what she oughtn’t to 
do—though the latter list was remarkably small, just as small, 
indeed, as the other was large—until once more Mr. Davidson’s 
common-sense asserted itself, and he felt it incumbent on him to 


interpose. 
(To be continued.) 





The Last Lady Holland. 


ALTHOUGH perhaps not ¢he most brilliant, the last Lady Holland 
was most undoubtedly the most agreeable mistress Holland 
House ever possessed. The first Lady Holland, born Lady 
Georgiana Lennox, eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke of 
Richmond, was elevated to the peerage as Baroness Holland, of 
Holland, in the county of Lincoln, in 1762, her husband in 
the following year being himself created Baron Holland, of 
Foxley, in the county of Wilts. In July, 1774, Lord and Lady 
Holland died, their son Stephen inheriting both the honours. 
He married, in 1766, Lady Mary Fitzpatrick, daughter of Lord 
Upper Ossory. Lord Holland died in December, 1774, having 
only survived his parents little more than five months. Henry 
Richard, their only son, succeeded to the family honours. He 
became fascinated by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Richard Vassall, but unfortunately that lady was already in 
possession of a husband in Sir Godfrey Webster. To make a 
long story short, Lord Holland ran away with Lady Webster, 
who was shortly afterwards divorced from her husband, and then 
Lord Holland married her in 1797. It was now that the memor- 
able days of Holland House began. Lord Holland being him- 
self one of the most gifted of men was seconded by the cleverest 
of wives—together they found out all that was worth cultivating 
in the world of art, literature, science and society. All found a 
ready welcome from host and hostess, but the men and women 
thus discovered were not of the ordinary type, such as nature 
manufactures by millions and turns out merely labelled men and 
women, with no special characteristic except their sex ; but 
everybody distinguished in politics of all opinions (although 
Holland House was a “nest of Whiggery ”), and “everybody 
who was anybody” were to be met at Holland House, and with- 
out doubt much of the distinction which gathered round the 
parties there was due to Lady Holland. Lord Holland’s taste 
was universally allowed to be of the most exquisite description, 
his general ‘culture of the widest range, and his marvellous 
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urbanity and perfect manners would in themselves have 
been more than sufficient to have commanded the society 
of the most brilliant men and women of the day. Added 
to this, Lady Holland was acknowledged to be one of the 
cleverest women of her time. We need: not here enlarge 
upon the many celebrated social and political gatherings 
which met almost daily at Holland House ; these are too well 
known to need repetition. To the very last Lord Holland 
maintained his name for hospitality and generosity, and until 
her death Lady Holland sustained the reputation of her distin- 
guished husband. Lord and Lady Holland had two children— 
Henry, fourth and last Lord Holland, and Mary (Dow) Lady 
Lilford, who still survives. Henry, who was born in 1802, chose 
diplomacy as his career, and certainly no one was ever more 
suited to such a life, inheriting as he did so many of his father’s 
qualities and the best of those of his imperious mother. He 
filled many important posts and eventually was our minister at 
Florence. He succeeded his father in 1840, having’ married, in 
1833, Mary Augusta (the subject of this notice), only daughter 
of George, eighth Lord Coventry, by his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of Aubrey, sixth Duke of St. Albans. Mr. Fox and 
his wife lived a great deal abroad, partly necessitated by Mr. 
Fox’s official duties and partly from choice. Lady Mary Fox 
had passed most of her young life in foreign countries, her 
mother, Lady Coventry, having resided at Naples for many years 
in the Palazzo Roccella ; Lady Coventry died there in 1845, and 
is buried in the English cemetery at Naples. After becoming 
Lord and Lady Holland they came to Holland House several 
years, and Lord Holland made immense improvements and 
alterations in it, possessing the same beautiful taste as his father. 
When residing there, Lord and Lady Holland “ received” on a 
smaller scale than the late master and mistress, but with the 
addition of many distinguished foreigners, with whom they had 
been brought in contact when abroad. Lord and Lady Holland 
were residing in Naples in 1859, where on the 18th December in 
that year Lord Holland died, and is buried close by the Palazzo 
Roccella, in the church of St. Joseph, where Lady Holland has 
erected a chapel and a beautiful monument to his memory. 
After his death Lady Holland, although residing a great deal at 
Naples, came much more frequently to England, but it was a 
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long time before she felt equal to receiving her friends at Holland 
House. She was deeply grieved at the loss of so kind and affec- 
tionate a husband, and the retirement of St. Anne’s Hill, at 
Chertsey, was much more congenial to her. Lord Holland left 
his wife everything he died possessed of, including St. Anne’s 
Hill, which most lovely place had been bequeathed to him by 
the Honourable Mrs. Fox, widow of the celebrated Charles 
James Fox. Some years before his death Lord Holland (having 
no children of his own) adopted a child in Paris, and it was 
chiefly on her account that Lady Holland began again to see her 
friends at Holland House. This young lady married, in 1872, 
Prince Louis Liechenstein, by whom she had four daughters ; 
she died in 1878. For many years Lady Holland gave a series 
of never-to-be-forgotten garden parties, which on each occasion 
were always honoured by all the various members of the Royal 
family then in London, by all the distinguished foreigners, the 
diplomatic circle, and about a thousand members of society. 
For nearly twenty years Lady Holland had made Holland 
House a centre of London society in the “season.” Without 
such a house in such a position; no mere command of wealth 
could have given these entertainments their peculiar charm ; it 
was the mistress of the house that was the attraction, and yet, 
from the intimate knowledge I possessed of her, I think (certainly 
in later years) that she was more brilliant and sparkling when 
amongst a few friends than in a large company. To listen.to 
her conversation was in itself a treat of no ordinary kind: “ Her 
tongue ran round like a wheel, one spoke after another ; you 
would wonder at her matter to hear her talk, and would admire 
her talk when you hear her matter.” 

Her person, although very small and diminutive, her every 
movement and all her manners bespoke the grande dame. She 
was most assuredly “the right person in the right place ;” she 
seemed to belong to her abode, she loved to dispense the hospi- 
talities of her beautiful house, she looked upon it all as a social 
trust, and well did she guard it. Every distinguished person who 
has been in London, from the Queen downwards, enjoyed the 
hospitality of Holland House. The Queen’s first visit was on the 
occasion of the Scottish games being held in the park there, forty 
years ago. Since that time Her Majesty’s visits have been 
chiefly confined to St. Anne’s Hill, which is only a few miles 
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from Windsor, where quite recently the Queen, accompanied by 
the Empress Frederick and Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, came‘over to see Lady Holland. In London she exercised 
a noble hospitality. No sharp stroke ever came from her tongue, 
which could not be said of her predecessor, who rather prided 
herself in saying a rude thing, especially if it was to some great 
man. To those who really knew the last Lady Holland it is a 
certainty that London society need never expect a new lease of 
Holland House ; that would be indeed unreasonable ; truly its 
late mistress must necessarily be the last Lady Holland. It was 
at St. Anne’s Hill that she was happier than anywhere, and 
when abroad, or even at Holland House, she “counted the 
hours” till she should find herself at “dear St. Anne’s;” she 
loved it far beyond all her other possessions. For the last few 
years she had been a great sufferer, and less and less able to bear 
the fatigue of seeing many friends ; but only received a few very 
intimate ones. She was eminently fitted for the proud position 
she occupied—a grande dame she assuredly was. She was a 
wonderful linguist, and few people could be her equal in repartee. 
She had a dislike, almost amounting to antipathy, to what she 
termed the “masculine woman.” She was so perfectly refined 
and so feminine in her every thought and action that it wasa 
type of woman abhorrent to her ; she could not understand them 
not having one idea in common. “Smoking /adies” astonished 
her not a little. She often marvelled what would have been 
thought of such a proceeding in her young days ; but it was with 
the so-called “ sportswoman” with whom she was perpetually 
carrying on a war. This was more especially owing to her 
wonderful love of animals, beyond what most people are capable 
of understanding, and unfortunately living for so many years 
close to the royal staghounds, she was perpetually being har- 
rowed by hearing of some atrocious barbarity shown to the poor 
hunted animal. She hated cruelty, and maintained that all men 
and women whose feelings of humanity were not blunted by the 
indulgence of savage instincts must feel that to take a tame 
animal out of its park to be submitted to the agony of a run for 
its life, and this not only once but time after time with the same 
poor beast, would be a barbarity in a heathen country, and was 
therefore a double disgrace in our enlightened land. Only a 
very short time before her death she read in the newspaper that 
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the young wife of a much valued friend of hers had “shot a stag 
right through the heart,” and that “it was one of the most 
beautiful creatures ever seen.” This “wanton cruelty,” she 
wrote, distressed her “more than anything had done for a long 
time.” She thought it “unpardonable,” and hoped she might 
never see the “murderess” again. Happily they never met. 
Lady Holland said she would feel obliged to give her a “ piece of 
her mind,” and this might not have been received in the spirit in 
which it was given. In defence of Englishwomen in general I 
suggested this was an isolated case, and might never happen 
again ; it was to be excused on the score of youth; but all I 
could say was unavailing.. At St. Anne’s Hill, a few years ago, 
Lady Holland had a pet lamb, in which she delighted ; but, alas! 
quite unexpectedly one day, after a few hours’ illness, it died. 
She was perfectly inconsolable for days afterwards, and, with one 
or two exceptions, she did not meet with the sympathy she 
should have received ; but she was not disappointed, as she said 
she did not expect other people to understand her love for 
animals, and consequently her grief, when any pet one died. 
Latterly she only had birds. She’ was gracious and kindly to a 
degree, and will be held in most affectionate remembrance by a 
wide circle of friends, to some of whom her loss is simply irre- 
parable. Her great wish was to die at St. Anne’s Hill. This was 
denied to her; but she rests there now, in the beautiful little 
chapel she built in her own grounds five and twenty years ago. 
If Lady Holland made a mistake it was perhaps being too good- 
natured, and one, alas! which was greatly taken advantage of. 
A. H. WYLIE, 








Che Distant Sail. 


By LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 
Author of “ BERYL FORTESCUE,” “ A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT,” etc. 


IT could not be called a studio, except inasmuch as it was the 
scene of the artist’s labours ; it was the general living-room, some- 
what scantily though prettily furnished, and tastefully arranged, 
so far as poverty would allow taste to exist. Two children of 
five and seven years old were playing quietly in a corner, so as 
not to “disturb papa,” while the mother sat working, furbishing 
up and making smart with odds and ends of ribbons and lace 
some childish garments which were to be worn presently. 

Frank Defries had drawn his easel close to the window, so as 
to get all the north light he could. Palette in hand, he was 
working, as he had been for many hours, with feverish interest ; 
his large dark eyes, glowing like coals of fire, were fixed with a 
sort of fascination on the work of his hand, the creation of his 
own brain. His wife, anxiously watching him, saw his hand 
shake as he rested his palette for a moment ; she went quietly to 
his side and took it from him, saying : 

“Frank, rest for an hour; you will kill yourself if you go on 
like this!” 

“I want to get it done! See,” he added, putting his arm 
round her waist and drawing her to his side, “I think I have 
scored this time!” and they stood contemplating the work: 
together. A tall athletic figure stood among the palms and 
pines on the banks of a southern river, with folded arms, his 
sombrero pulled over his brows, his bearded lips firm set, and 
his eyes fixed upon a vanishing sail, which seemed to be drawing 
his life, his very soul, after it, as with white wings spread it was 
floating away over the silver river into the distant sunset. It 
was a strong, Rembrandt-like figure; one felt the nerves were 
quivering and the heart weighted with anguish unrevealed. The 
silent figure told its story as eloquently as a silent figure can. 
The tropical scenery, too, was true to life; the feathery pine 
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and stately palm stood out clear against the opaline sky, and 
brought the far-away southern scene close to the mind’s eye in 
an English home. 

“ Those who run may read that story, eh, Florry?” 

She bowed her head. She believed in her husband’s genius, 
as he believed in it himself ; and he had it, too, though so far, 
untrained by patient pruning and practice, it had run amuck and 
appeared in splendid flashes here and there, which were overlaid 
by the petty faults and inattention to details which sometimes 
mar the works of more renowned artists than he. Hundreds of 
such men of genius may be struggling in the mire of this busy 
London world, all reaching out after what only one here and 
there may catch, that shy bird “success.” Year after year his 
pictures had been rejected, till his heart grew sick with repeated 
failures. However, this time he had worked with persevering 
patience, elaborating his picture with care and lighting every 
feature with a genius that was all his own. 

“Yes, I think this will do,” he said with a deep-drawn breath. 
“If this is rejected, Flo, I shall throw up the sponge—cut my 
throat and get out of it.” 

“But it won’t be rejected,” ial his wife with reassuring 
eagerness ; “I feel that ¢/zs is fated to bring you fame and fortune. 
It is very beautiful, Frank ; it would be a disgrace to the world 
of art if this were rejected—but it will not be. No; it will be all 
right this time—no need to worry. I am ambitious for you, and, 
like Macbeth, I ‘ feel the future on the instant.’” 

“You are a sweet comforter, my dear little wife,” he answered, 
kissing her fondly ; “ you give me courage every hour. Now run 
away. I must be at it again; I want to finish touching the sun- 
set before dark.” His wife took the two children into the adjoin- 
ing room, brushed their bright hair and dressed them in the pretty 
frocks she had just furbished up, for they were going downstairs 
to tea with the landlady’s children. 

“Shan’t we have dinner before we go, mamma?” inquired 
Hetty, the eldest. 

“It is too late to-day, darling ; but you shall have a nice dinner, 
potatoes and porridge, to-morrow.” 

“We most always have to-day’s dinner to-morrow now,” replied 
the child pouting. “The Browns have dinner every day ; yester- 
day they had a cherry pie. Oh! it did smell so good!” 
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“Oh! Hetty, dear, I hope you didn’t look as if you wanted 
any ?” exclaimed Florry with tears in her voice. 

“No-o,” said the child hesitating ; “I dunno how I Jooked, but 
I did want a piece badly. Oh! mamma, why don’t we have 
cherry pie?” The mother clasped the child to her heart. 

“ Darling,” she whispered, “never /ook as though you wanted 
anything ; even if you are hungry never let any one know. It 
will be all right when papa’s ship comes home.” 

“Shall we have nice things then, mamma—plum cake and 
dinner every day?” inquired Hetty eagerly. 

The mother promised them all the good things they desired 
when the good time should come; and they, gladdened with the 
prospect of coming delights and certainty of cakes and goodies 
for to-day, trotted happily downstairs. 

Florence Defries stood for a moment with clasped hands and 
puckered brows, thinking. Then she peeped in at her husband, 
and, seeing he was still at work, she slipped quietly out of the 
house, cheered by the sound of her children’s merry voices as 
they played and feasted with their young friends below. In 
about half-an-hour she returned, bringing with her a basket of 
good things. It was getting dusk, but so long as there was a 
gleam of light Frank Defries worked on. 

Presently a pleasant appetizing odour greeted his olfactory 
nerves, and he sniffed with almost as much satisfaction as poor 
Trotty Veck sniffed at his savoury mess of tripe and onions. 
Then his wife came gently to his side, laid one hand upon his 
shoulder and arrested his labours with the other. 

“Come, Frank, dear, it is time you left off,” she said cheerily 
“T’m sure it is too dark for you to see, and supper’s ready. I’ve 
got something nice—your favourite dish—broiled ham and eggs” 

As a rule Frank Defries took no account of the domestic 
details of daily lite; like many men of his kind, he had lofty, 
though somewhat vague ideas of luxuries being dependent on 
money, but he had never brought himself to give serious thought 
to the subject. He lived too much in the world of art, in his 
dreams of future greatness, to give much heed to the needs of the 
present. He left all such minor matters to Florry; she knew 
best ; and whatever she did was right: if there was a dinner, he 
ate it; if there was none he went without, and never inquired 
why, being equally well satisfied with a feast of dry toast and 
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tea. If his wife had set him down to turtle, he would have taken 
it with as much equanimity as he took his toast and tea, and 
never inquired where it came from. 

He knew vaguely that they were going through “hard times ;”’ 
but that was nothing; he looked beyond, when the cloudy 
present would open out into a sunlit future. His wife was the 
bulwark between him and those petty annoyances which sting a 
sensitive man to death; the brave little woman bore all the 
burden of anxieties herself, fighting with or hiding what she 
thought likely to disturb him, saying always: “ Frank mustn’t be 
worried.” But there comes a time when a man must open his 
eyes and see; it came to him in this wise. As his wife laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, he lifted it to his lips. 

“Dearest, you spoil me—what would my life be without 
you?” he said in accents of sweet contentment; suddenly his 
face changed, he noticed that her hand was bare ; he missed the 
wedding ring and keeper from her finger. He looked with 
sharp inquiry on her now blushing, guilty face ; she hid it in his 
shoulder as she answered his look. 

“TI couldn’t help it, dear—when all goes out and nothing is 
coming in—and—it was all I’d got—and we must live.” 

“My God! has it come to this!” he exclaimed in a voice of 
such sharp agony that it struck her soul like a knife. 

“ Don’t speak so—don’t look so!” she exclaimed stealing her 
arms about his neck ; “it is nothing—it will be all right soon ; we 
musn’t lose heart now, at the last ; you know it is always darkest 
before the dawn, and I think our darkest hour has come. We 
have waited so long, gone through so much, it would never do to 
break down now just as the tide is turning! Cheer up, dear!” The 
ghost of a smile crept into her face, and she crushed back the 
tears that were clouding her eyes and felling her voice. “By- 
and-by, when you are a great man, we shall look back and smile 
at the petty shifts that seem so terrible now.” 

“Petty shifts!” he repeated, and a gleam like insanity shot 
into his eyes, “petty shifts! when a woman tears off her wedding 
ring for bread !” 

“Many a wedding ring is put to a worse purpose,” she 
answered ; “this was to get bread for our children.” 

“Yet you haye squandered it in a savoury supper for me,” he 
was going to reply, but he didn’t ; it would be like seething the 
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kid in its mother’s milk—she always thought more of 42m than 
of herself or them—he only exclaimed remorsefully : 

“My God! that I should have brought you to this !” 

“Brought me to what, sir!” she exclaimed, disengaging 
herself with pretended indignation, “to be your wife—the happy 
wife of the best husband in all the world! Come, be brave, dear, 
bear up just a little longer.” 

“T’'ll try, Florry; I'll try,” he answered ; “but in the face of 
things as they are—it is hard—very hard.” He smoothed the 
hair from the worn young face—pinched and haggard now—that 
was so lovely a few short years ago. “ Darling,” he said tenderly, 
“T hoped to do so much for you—to make you proud of me.” 

“And I am—I am proud!” she exclaimed, interrupting him. 
“Who would not be proud of the man who could paint such 
a picture as that?” His mercurial spirits rose, and his eyes 
glowed with pride and satisfaction as he regarded his handiwork. 
He so craved for approbation, that a word froma child or the oft- 
repeated appreciation of his wife gave him a thrill of pleasure. 

“ Ay, I think it is a good piece of work,” he exclaimed; “if 
the poor blind old world would only see with your eyes.” 

“It will—it must see with the eyes of justice,” rejoined the 
enthusiastic wife ; “it dares not shut its eyes to the merits. of 
a work like that!” 

“For your sake, more than for my own, I hope it will,” he 
answered fervently. “I see—though I try not to see—yet I can’t 
help feeling that your life from the hour we married has been 
one long struggle.” 

“ And what was it before ?” she exclaimed, laying her finger on 
his lips. “It was a harder struggle still! I was a penniless girl 
—a poor governess beating the brains of dunces with French 
verbs, and sharps and flats. You lifted me out of the mire of 
miserable toil, to a life of love and peace and hope! for in 
spite of all our worries we have been very happy, Frank, haven’t 
we?” The clear love-lighted eyes smiled into his. “If we were 
both to die to-morrow, dearest, / should have had the best of the 
bargain !” 

She talked to him of brighter days to come, and presently 
made him forget the strait that had seemed so terrible an hour 
ago. Genius is like a child in its attributes, feels as acutely and 
forgets as soon; and people who live on the edge of a precipice 
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get accustomed to the position. Yet still, absorbed as he was in 
his art as a part of himself, the fact of what had been, and the 
horror of what might be to come— if there should be any hitch in 
his progress now—was never absent from Frank’s mind ; and he 
grew feverishly anxious and watchful over those dear ones—still 
he worked on and never rested till his work was done. 

The picture finished, a confiding dealer supplied a handsome 
frame on credit. Florry scraped all possible things together to 
make the studio as bright and pretty as her means allowed. 

“We must put a good face on to-day,” she said with infectious 
cheerfulness ; “ it will never do to let people hear the wolf growl- 
ing at our doors, or even let them see the tip of his tail.” On 
the usual day, the world duly came to criticize or admire ; some 
—not many—to warm the painter’s heart by judiciously critical 
observations, others to vex his soul with inane remarks, fulsome 
praise and admiring imbecility ; but this has to be endured once 
a year by every artist, great or small. Those who bid for the 
world’s patronage must take it as it comes. 

“ The Distant Sail” was duly submitted to the consideration of 
the authorities of Burlington House. The artist could only fold 
his hands and watch and wait for their decision. 

“T hear there are twenty-thousand pictures sent in,” he said | 
one day, “and they have only space to hang twelve hundred ! 
Think of that! How many thousands there must be waiting for 
their dose of disappointment. I’ve swallowed mine often enough, 
and I know how bitter it is. It seems hard, though, that these 
R.A’s should retain the right to hang so many of their daubs 
upon the walls to the crowding out of better work. Why, there’s 
that fellow Dewsbury exhibited eight pictures last year, each big 
enough to cover a wall, and not one of them was fit to hang in a 
decent dog-kennel.” 

As days rolled on the family hopes fluctuated, rising and fall- 
ing, sometimes below zero, then rising to summer heat. Frank 
Defries could not compose his mind sufficiently to allow him to 
handle brush or pencil ; he could not even think of an idea for 
future work. He grew restless and uneasy, like a discontented 
child ; he neither knew what to do, nor what he wanted to do; 
€¢ven the daily papers lost all interest for him. He did not care 
what was going on in the world. His world lay within the walls 
of Burlington House. He literally haunted the spot, as though 

3 
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any amount of haunting could bring him the news one moment 
before it was due. He occupied his mind speculating on this 
or that passer-by, and made histories out of passing faces; he 
counted the passing cabs, and risked a wager of hope or doybt 
on the odd or even till he worked himself into a fever of 
excitement. 

Meanwhile, his wife was busily occupied at home in the calm 
silent struggle to make both ends meet, and was forced to engage 
in a daily combat with the wolf who prowled about her door ; it 
seemed to grow more sullen and threatening day by day, and 
sometimes she heard its ominous growl in the voices of her chil- 
dren, who grew querulous as time went on and the promised 
luxuries made no sign. 

“ Mamma,” said one, “I haven’t had enough porridge!” 

“ And I don’t like bread without butter,” said the other. 

“ And, oh! when will papa’s ship come home?” they inquired 
both together. 

“Soon, darlings, very soon now, I hope; the sails are set and 
it is coming—coming!” Hetty was rather puzzled about this 
mythological vessel. It seemed so long on the way she grew 
quite eager in her inquiries. 

“Is it a real ship, mamma, coming over a real sea? or is it like 
that ship that sailed away fora year and a day to the place where 
the bong tree grows ?” 

With all going out and nothing coming in, the home soon 
became an illustration of “Mother Hubbard’s cupboard ;” it was 
bare; everything had gone that in decency could go without 
attracting the attention of the neighbours. Then Florrie cast her 
eyes regretfully on the lay-figure, which her husband loved almost 
as though it was a living thing. 

“ Frank, dear,” she said apologetically one morning before he 
started for his daily stroll, “I am so sorry, but I mus¢ trouble 
you now. Thank God we don’t owe anybody anything yet ; of 
course we could go in debt, but I don’t like to do that.” 

“ Of course not, dear,” he answered, “ not while we can do with- 
out.” The mere fact of debt, provided it was kept out of sight, 
would never trouble him. 

“Don’t you think you could get a little money for that?” she 
suggested, indicating the figure somewhat guiltily. 

“For Maria!” he exclaimed. “ Umph—well, I suppose I could.” 
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“Soon, Frank ?” she asked eagerly, showing how urgent was 
the need. ; 

“We must wait till night,” he answered moodily ; “I can’t drag 
her about by day, poor thing—it’s bad enough for her to have to 
go at all.” 

“Take her in a cab.” 

“Cabs cost money—see how prudent I am getting!” he added 
with a bitter laugh. “ Poor Maria,” he added with a sigh. 

“You can bring her back as soon as——” 

“T know,” he said, interrupting her shortly ; he did not want te 
hear any more forecast of the luck that was so slow in coming. 

That evening late, when the streets were empty, the industrious 
folk gone home to bed, and only a few stragglers were about, 
Frank Defries started, bearing his friend Maria, tenderly wrapped 
in an oriental curtain, valueless except from an artistic point of 
view, over his shoulder. It looked rather a ghastly burden to 
the few passers-by, who glanced after him askant as he hurried 
along through the moonlit streets, on his way to an artists’ colour- 
man’s in a street near by, with whom he intended to deposit 
Maria for a season, for a consideration, receiving a temporary 
loan, and leaving her as hostage to be redeemed at the earliest 
opportunity. 

One wayfarer, more suspicious than the rest, or perhaps more 
devoted to i interests of his fellow-creatures, followed to see 
where he was going, and called the attention of the police to the 
mysterious night-wanderer. So it happened that the unconscious. 
Frank was shadowed by a guardian of the peace and an interested 
fellow citizen to the house of his accommodating friend. They 
had only had time to exchange a few preliminary words, and 
while Maria’s perfections were still under discussion in the way 
of business, there was a loud official kind of knocking at the door. 
Frank chanced to step forward and open it. There upon the 
threshold stood a sergeant of police with one of his colleagues. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the sergeant, with a recognizing glance on 
the artist’s dark haggard face, “ you are the man who passed me 
at the corner of Berner Street a short time ago.” Frank noddec 
assent. “ You brought a woman along with you—we want to see 
her.” 

“She’s not much to look at,” said Frank with a grim smile, 


realizing the situation. “I suppose you know she’s dead ? " 
3 
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“We guessed as much,” they answered simultaneously, follow- 
ing him briskly. In another moment they came face to face with 
Maria, in all her wooden nakedness, stretched most human-like 
upon a sofa! There was a general smile—the police apologized. 

“You had better be too vigilant,” said the householder, “than 
not vigilant enough ; better follow a dozen false clues than let 
one right clue slip.” 

The fortune brought by the temporary sacrifice of Maria 
enabled the little family to keep afloat awhile longer, they hoped 
until the tide should turn and the golden water flow. But, oh! 
how slowly, and heavily the days rolled on! Frank worked 
himself into a very fever of excitement. Monday was varnish- 
ing day ; this was Thursday. On Saturday at latest the die must 
be cast, this killing uncertainty would be over! A healthier mind 
than Frank Defries would have borne the strain better; but his 
nerves were broken, his strength undermined, by the constant 
struggle between ambition and despair. He seemed to have spent 
his life in climbing up and slipping back. 

On the Thursday evening he reached home thoroughly ex- 
hausted, both mentally and physically ; as he staggered blindly 
into the room he threw himself upon the bed, saying feebly : 

“I don’t know what ails me, Florry; I feel so giddy and so 
weak, I can hardly stand; another minute and I should have 
fallen in the street.” She in great alarm rushed out for some 
brandy. A dose of that universal panacea revived him for the 
time. The next day he was still so weak—he complained of no 
pain, only excessive weakness—he was unable to rise from his 
bed, and at his wife’s entreaty he allowed her to send for the 
doctor, who speedily stood at his bedside. Frank laid his hot 
hand in the doctor’s cool palm. 

“ Doctor,” he exclaimed, “send me a quick pick-me-up, a good 
tonic ; that’s all I want. There’s nothing the matter. I am only 
weak—and I must be up and out to-morrow—I must,” he added 
irritably, as though he read contradiction in the doctor’s face. 
The doctor regarded him with shrewd scrutinizing eyes, and 
after a brief examination, Florry, who watched his face with great 
anxiety, inquired with white fevered lips: 

“There’s nothing seriously wrong, doctor ?” 

“No,” he answered cautiously; for a wise physician never 
alarms his patient ; “only utter nervous exhaustion ; but that is 
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enough, sometimes too much. I'll send him something, but time 
and rest will be his best medicine ; you must keep quiet for a few 
days, Mr. Defries ; and I hope in a few days we shall set you on 
your legs again.” 

“How can I keep quiet,” exclaimed the patient, “when I’m 
in such good spirits and there’s so much to be done? It will 
come to-morrow ; and I must be at the Academy at nine o’clock 
on Monday morning to varnish my picture.” 

“Perhaps, Frank,” said his wife, for his confidence was more 
painful to her than his uncertainty had been. 

“There is no perhaps in the matter,” he rejoined irritably. 
“ See, doctor, if you can’t get me up to that, you’re no good.” 

“ At least, I'll try,” said the doctor as he took his leave. 

“What humbugs these doctors are,” exclaimed Frank as the 
door closed upon him. “ That fellow means to keep me in bed, 
I could see that in his face—but I'll outwit him. Ill get up at 
once—give me my things.” But he fainted in the effort, and lay 
in a stupor for some hours. 

The next morning he awoke metaphorically on the tip-toe of 
expectation—straining his ears to catch the first sound of the 
postman’s coming. 

“See how quiet I am keeping, Flo,” he said in a voice not 
much above a whisper ; “my pulse hardly beats at all! I shall 
be all right to-morrow after all. My picture must be touched by 
no hand but mine—none but mine.” He lay there with straining 
ears and dark sunken eyes staring from their sockets as though 
watching for something to come to him through the silent sum- 
mer air. Was it fortune? Was it fame? Presently there came 
the postman’s quick rat-tat. Florry flew down the stairs, and 
was back in another moment, waving the long-expected, longed- 
for letter above her head. 

He flung himself half out of bed and with outstretched hand 
clutched and tore it open. His face grew suddenly illuminated 
with a smile which broke from eyes, lips and brow like a flash of 
sunlight. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed and fell back. In this world he spoke 
never again. The golden cord snapped under the strain of 
sudden joy. He had been summoned to the land beyond the 
sunset, where the craving for fame and fortune would vex his 
soul no more. 
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Book fhe Second. 
A LIFE DRAMA: LINKS IN THE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DR. PETERSSEN EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 


“WHAT have you done ?” exclaimed Leonard, starting to his feet 
in irrepressible excitement, but cooling immediately as Dr. Peters- 
sen turned to him with a smile on his lips. It was seldom, 
indeed, that Leonard was taken off his guard, but the suddenness 
of this foul deed startled him. When engaged in a scheme of 
villainy he was in the habit of being more deliberate. 

“Be more careful with your pronouns,” said Dr. Peterssen, in- 
clining towards the abyss, and putting his hand to his ear. 
“You mean, what have we done?” al 

“Tdid not stir.” 

“You lie,” said Dr. Peterssen, with a brutal laugh. “ With my. 
own eyes I saw you hurl your step-brother over the precipice. 
In the attempt to save himself he caught hold of my poor patient, 
but he was just one little minute too late. Instead of saving him- 
self he destroyed his companion, and thus at one fell swoop I 
was robbed of three hundred a year. I,-with a record at least as 
spotless as your own—we are a fine pair of white doves, you and 
I—am ready to take my Bible oath to this version of the catas- 
trophe ; and I’ll bet you a hundred to one, my buck, that I swear 
you down in any court of justice you can name. A likely thing, 
isn’t it, that I should wish to get rid of my poor patient when by 
so doing I lose asure income? You, on the contrary, have every- 
thing to gain by your step-brother’s death. Dying unmarried— 
you comprehend ?” 

“Yes.” 
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“ You have only to be firm with Emilia, and the point is carried. 
After what she has gone through, and plunged into despair as she 
will be, she can be made to believe anything, especially when she 
learns that you are prepared to behave generously to her. To 
resume, Gerald, dying unmarried, you come into all the property. 
Therefore his death is a distinctly desirable event in your eyes. 
Do not, my dear comrade, in this little affair, attempt to shirk 
your share of the responsibility, or I will throw it all upon your 
shoulders, and send you to the gallows. Mr. Leonard Paget, I 
should be inclined to call you a fool if I did not know you better. 
What is done cannot be undone, nor, with all your cant, would 
you wish it undone.” 

“But,” said Leonard, inwardly acknowledging the weight of 
his companion’s arguments, “ we are in danger.” 

“Weare in none. Your step-brother, Gerald, ardently desiring 
to gather with his own hands some edelweiss for his lady-love, is 
informed by my unfortunate patient that he knows where the 
flower is to be found. Unwilling that they shall go alone; we 
express our intention to accompany them. Off we start with 
merry hearts. But we have not gone far before the young gentle- 
men beg to be allowed to enjoy their excursion without our 
society, and we, two fond and indulgent guardians, yield to their 
implorings, and leave them to themselves. Lured by the balmy 
weather, we stroll up the mountains, scarcely noting in which 
direction we are wandering. Westopand dilate upon the sublime 
beauty of the scenery, our souls exalted by the thoughts it inspires, 
when our ecstatic musings are rudely interrupted by screams of 
anguish. We hasten to the spot from which they proceed, and 
see—nothing. But our ears, ever open to the calls of humanity, 
cannot have deceived us. No, that is impossible. So we hunt 
and look about, calling out all the while to the poor souls who 
may be in peril to give us some indication how we can assist them. 
At length our attention is attracted by signs of a disturbance at 
the edge of this precipice, and kneeling ”—he suited the action to 
the word, and Leonard knelt by his side—“ we observe marks in 
the soil which engender the suspicion that a human creature has 
fallen over. We call out loudly, and are answered by a groan 
and scarcely distinzuishable but undeniably pathetic appeals for 
help.” 

“T do not hear them,” interrupted Leonard. 
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“Then you ought to. Are you quite devoid of imagination ? 
Our hearts are rent by these appeals, We are not practised 
mountaineers, and are unable to render assistance. Therefore we 
hasten to the nearest village, and return with men and ropes to 
the rescue. But by that time it is too late.” 

“ By that time,” said Leonard, in ‘a questioning tone, “they are 
dead ?” 

“ By that time,” repeated Dr. Peterssen, “they aredead. And” 
—with a steady look at Leonard—“ of this fact we must convince 
ourselves before the introduction of other characters into the 
melancholy scene.” 

“ How is that to be done?” 

Dr. Peterssen rose to his feet, and cast sharp glances round. 

“We are quite alone, I think.” 

“Not a person is in sight,” said Leonard, watching his ruthless 
companion with curious eyes. 

“Be silent a minute or two.” 

They stood perfectly still, all their senses on the alert. 

“ There is no doubt,” said Dr. Peterssen, “ that we are the only 
witnesses of the unhappy occurrence, and, thus far, safe. Now, to 
make sure.” 

He divested himself of coat and waistcoat, and unwound a rope 
which he had adjusted round his waist. 

“Tt is not very thick,’ he said, “nor very long, but it will help 
to steady us. See—lI wind and fasten it about this slim trunk 
which Providence has grown here to further our ends. Try it; 
you will find it quite secure.” 

“Yes, it can hardly get loosened of itself.” 

“The descent, as you will observe, is not very difficult after all. 
All that is required is steadiness and confidence. About thirty 
feet down—I reckon it is not more than that—you perceive a 
broad plateau of rock upon which half a dozen men can stand 
easily.” 

“ But neither Gerald nor your patient is there.” 

“ They have rolled over it, and we must ascertain their position, 
if it is possible to do so. Descend.” 

“Descend?” cried Leonard retreating. __ 

“Descend,” repeated Dr. Peterssen calmly. “I will follow 


“But why do you not go first ?” 
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“ Because, cherished idol of my soul, I do not trust you. You 
above and I below, you might easily finish me off, and have the 
game entirely in your own hands. You are quite safe with me, 
dear friend. It is to my advantage to keep you alive; I intend 
to get money out of you in the future. It would be to your 
advantage if I were in the same plight as our friends below, for 
then you would save the money you will have to pay me. Even 
as a lad I was distinguished for frankness. Descend.” 

He was master of the situation, and Leonard was compelled to 
submit. Steadying himself by the rope he descended, and 
reached the plateau. Dr. Peterssen climbed down after him with 
the agility of a cat. 

“T see them,” he said, “though not very distinctly. They seem 
to be lying side by side. Luckily it will not be at all difficult to 
get to them. Between being hurled down these rocks unaware 
and descending them voluntarily there is a great difference. We 
will go together. Careful, Leonard, careful; I must not have my 
milch cow damaged.” 

They reached the spot where the bodies lay. The violence 
with which the young men had been dashed over the precipice 
had told its tale. Of the two Dr. Peterssen’s patient was the 
more injured. In his descent his features had been so dreadfully 
cut and lacerated that they were scarcely distinguishable. 

“ My poor ward is done for,” said Dr. Peterssen, adding, with eyes 
sanctimoniously raised to heaven, “ he is now in a better world.” 

“ And Gerald?” whispered Leonard, 

It was some time before Dr. Peterssen replied, and when he 
spoke there was a strange note in his voice. 

“ Gerald lives.” 

“Then what has been done,” cried Leonard, in a tone of mingled 
despair and fury, “has been done in vain!” 

“ Easy to finish the job,” remarked Dr. Peterssen. 

But hardened as he was Leonard shrank from the ruthless sug-. 
gestion. Had he been alone he might have nerved himself to the 
desperate expedient, but in the presence of a witness 

“ Are you certain he lives?” 

“Quite certain,” said Dr. Peterssen. “His head is badly cut, 
and there is no saying in what condition he will be when he opens 
his eyes, He has a long illness before him, which may terminate 
fatally.” 
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“ But before the end he may beable to assure Emilia that they 
are legally married. Before the end he may make his will!” 

“He may. It would be bad for both of us.” 

“Ts there no road but one out of it?” 

“T have a gift of invention,” said Dr. Peterssen. “There is 
another road, a hazardous one, the risk and trouble of which will 
be mine.; but I don’t mind so long as I am properly paid for 
it. You will be rich enough to arrange that to my satis- 
faction.” 

“Speak plainly in the devil’s name.” 

“In the name of that august myth I will endeavour to do so. 
What hazards and what personal inconvenience will not such a 
sacred friendship as ours incur for a guid pro quo! The two men 
lying helpless before us, one dead and one living, are about the 
same height. Perhaps you have observed that ?” 

“T have not.” 

“T have. And not only about the same height, but about the 
same build. The colour of their hair is not dissimilar, and it 
really seems to have been ordained by fate that neither of them 
should wear moustache or beard.” 

“For the life of me I can’t see your drift.” 

“The quality of your mental powers is not generally so opaque, 
but you are remarkably dense at this moment. Dressed in each 
other’s clothes, who is to distinguish them? Thus attired, my 
poor patient, whose features are battered beyond recognition, is 
carried back to the village as your luckless brother Gerald. As 
Gerald he is buried; the tombstone you lovingly erect over his 
remains proclaims it. Thus attired, he is carried back to the vil- 
lage as my patient, and I attend on him; no one else sets an eye 
upon him, though that risk might be run with safety. To-morrow 
comes a summons from his father, which I invent to take him 
back toEngland. It grieves me to leave you in your grief, to leave 
the bereaved Emilia in her sorrow—but what can Ido? Dutyis 
my watchword, and I set it before me unflinchingly, and perform 
it. Without delay I return home, bearing my patient with me. 
Do you see the drift of my plan now?” 

. “TI do,” replied Leonard, setting his teeth close. “But will you 
be able to carry it out?” 

“ To the bitter end—till Gerald is dead.” 

They exchanged glances ; the compact was made. 
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If he should recover consciousness while we are changing their 
clothes!” whispered Leonard. 

“ Accept my professional word. The injuries he has received are 
so severe that he will not recover his senses until he is on the road 
to England. Not even then, perhaps. Trust me to manage him. 
I am responsible to no one, and there are potent drugs which I 
can use to any endI wish. Asa matter of fact, my poor patient’s 
father is thousands of miles away, and will learn just as much as 
it pleases me to impart, and at the time I choose to impart it. 
What kind of friend am I?” 

“The best of friends. Let us set to work.” 

Dr. Reterssen laughed internally ; in this villainous scheme he 
saw what was hidden from Leonard. 

An hour afterwards they stood again on the edge of the preci- 
pice, and the rope they had used was once more concealed round 
Dr. Peterssen’s body. He had forced down Gerald’s throat an 
opiate which insured insensibility for many hours to come. 
Leonard hoped that his step-brother would die under its influence, 
but Dr. Peterssen did not share the hope. He wanted Gerald to 
live—at least for the present. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
EMILIA AND LEONARD. 


ON the evening of the following day a closed carriage was wait- 
ing at the door of the inn to convey Dr. Peterssen and Gerald to 
the nearest railway station. The plot he and Leonard had 
hatched had been cruelly successful. Strangers in the little 
village, and living during their stay upon terms of affectionate 
intimacy, their movements and actions were absolutely untram- 
melled, and not a shadow of suspicion had been aroused. 
Emilia, overwhelmed by the shock, was attacked with brain fever, 
and was lying in a dangerous condition. Dr. Peterssen declared 
it likely that she would never rise from her bed, and his opinion 
was shared by the village doctor. Gerald’s condition was not 
less perilous. Dr. Peterssen had devoted the greatest attention 
to him, and Leonard learned from his partner in villainy that 
there was something more than a possibility that even if Gerald 
recovered his health he might never recover his reason. Their 
simulation of grief was perfect, and every person in the village 
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spoke in praise of their devotion and sympathized with them. 
Leonard, of course, was to remain behind to attend to Emilia and 
to perform the last sad offices for his dearly beloved brother. 

In a state of unconsciousness Gerald was carried out of the inn 
and placed in the carriage, and Dr. Peterssen and Leonard stood 
a little apart, conversing privately. The landlord and all the at- 
tendants quite believed that it was Dr. Peterssen’s patient, and 
not Gerald, who was about to be taken to England. 

“Up to this point,” said Dr. Peterssen, “there has not been a 
hitch. We could not hope to have succeeded better, and should 
Emilia recover, there is no chance of a mishap if you play your 
cards properly.” 

“T shall not fail to do that,” said Leonard, gazing at Dr. 
Peterssen with a certain mistrust. “Iam in hopes that I shall 
be spared the awkwardness of an explanation.” 

“ Meaning that you are in hopes she will die. Well, there is 
an even chance of that, but it is as well to be prepared. And 
now, friend of my soul, you and I must come to terms.” 

“We will leave all that till we meet in England,” said 
Leonard. 

“There will be plenty to talk of there,” said Dr. Peterssen. 
“We will settle preliminaries here, before we part.” 

“What do you want ?” asked Leonard, with a dark look. 

“ A clear understanding, and an undertaking in writing. You 
see, old comrade, I am doing your dirty work, not my own. I 
don’t object to your enjoying the lion’s share of the spoil, but I 
must have some guarantee of a sure and certain income.” 

“Tt is already agreed that you are to have three hundred a 
year, which, with the three hundred you will receive from the 
father of your patient, makes you very comfortable.” 

“Not as comfortable as I ought to be,” said Dr. Peterssen 
placidly. 

“What the mischief do you want? You have got a cheque 
for two thousand out of me.” 

“A retainer, my dear Leonard, merely a retainer. I should 
have stuck out for more, but I am always sacrificing myself for 
others. The three hundred must be six. Don’t look black; a 
heart-stricken expression is advisable, with strangers observing 
us. The eyes of half-a-dozen are fixed on us at the present 
moment, and there would be the devil to pay if they suspected 
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there was the smallest difference of opinion between us. Re- 
member the stake you are playing for.” 

“ You seem to hold the winning cards.” 

“I never play a game without them, dear old chum, but you 
must admit that my winnings are small in comparison with 
yours. Notice the smile of sad resignation on my face, with 
which I cajole our friends the simple villagers. Yes, Leonard, 
the three hundred must be six.” 


“Tf I refuse?” 
“T carry your brother Gerald from the carriage back to the 


inn. He is not in a fit state to travel, I say in reply to ques- 
tions ; I will not risk his life. I nurse him into health, I restore 
his senses—quite possible, I believe. I keep a watchful eye upon 
Emilia, also, in order that you shall play no tricks, and she, too, 
gets well. Then I bring the two together, and leave you, noble 
captain, to your own devices. All very beautifully arranged, is 
it not, sweet child ?” 

“You shall have the six hundred, curse you!” said Leonard, 
careful to follow Dr. Peterssen’s advice as to the play of expres- 
sion on his features. . 

“A million million thanks. And now be kind enough to sign 
this paper, binding you to the arrangement. Go into the inn, 
and affix your signature in a bold, clear hand. No arguments, 
Leonard, but do it. If you delay we shall miss the train, and I 
shall have to return with your brother to the enjoyments of your 
society.” 

Leonard had no choice; he went into the inn and presently 
reappeared with the document, which he handed to Dr. Peterssen, 
who examined and pocketed it. 

“Farewell, old comrade, farewell,” he said, with his handker- 
chief to his eyes. “This is a dramatic moment ; deeply do I feel 
the parting. Adieu, till we meet in England. By the way, I 
have informed Father Anselm, the good priest, that I have left 
five hundred francs in your hands which you will give him in my 
name for the relief of the poor. He blessed and thanked me. 
He will remind you of the benediction if you need reminding, 
but your best plan will be to give him the money soon with a 
cheerful heart. Once more, farewell. Speak well of me when I 
am gone.” 

With profound sighs and melancholy looks he wrung Leonard’s 
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hand and entered the carriage, bidding the driver to proceed 
gently. Leonard and a few of the villagers watched the carriage 
till it was out of sight, and then the remaining actor in the vile 
plot entered the inn, enraged at the extortion—for so he inwardly 
declared it to be—that Dr. Peterssen had practised upon him. 
But he felt that he was in this man’s power, and that it was ad- 
visable to submit with as good grace as possible. What was 
done could not be undone, nor would he have had it undone. 
The future was before him with all its possibilities of pleasure; a 
life of ease was his when the scheme was carried out to its bitter 
end. Even were he willing to forego his ruthless design he had 
gone too far now to retract. In the event of Emilia’s recovery to 
health, his next move was to impose upon her and reduce her to 
silence, and he did not doubt his ability to achieve his purpose. 

There were certain official formalities to go through with 
respect to the fictitious death of Gerald. He testified that the 
body was that of his brother, and he was supported by the inde- 
pendent testimony of witnesses, who identified the clothes of the 
deceased. The official record of the death of Gerald Paget was 
duly made, and in a few days the funeral took place, Leonard 
being the chief mourner. Over the grave was placed a flat 
tombstone, with the inscription: “To the memory of my dear 
brother Gerald.” Nothing more. 

Throughout the whole of these proceedings Emilia lay between 
life and death, and consequently knew nothing of what was 
going on. But her ravings proved that she was at least conscious 
of the fatal blow her happiness had received. She called upon 
her dear Gerald in Heaven, and implored to be taken to him ; 
and then, and then—stirred by the mysterious promptings of ap- 
proaching maternity—she as earnestly implored to be spared for 
the sake of her child yet unborn. For six weeks she lay ina 
dangerous condition, and then youth and a sound, though deli- 
cate, constitution triumphed, and her health began to improve. 
Another fortnight, and she was convalescent. 

Before this took place Leonard, who was sedulously employed 
in earning a character for charity and kindness, had succeeded 
in blasting her good name. The simple priest of the village 
was shocked at the disclosure that Emilia had no right to wear 
the wedding-ring on her finger. 

“ Alas,” he said, “that one so fair should be so frail!” 
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“Unhappily,” said Leonard with a hypocritical sigh, “it is 
frequently so with the fairest of women. Weak as they appear, 
they are strong in vice.” 

The priest nodded his head sadly. How could he disbelieve a 
man so charitable and sweet-mannered as Leonard? How could 
he mistrust one who consecrated the memory of a beloved brother 
by donations to the little church and by constant benefactions to 
the poor and suffering among his flock? In the total it was not 
a large sum that Leonard parted with, but it was magnificent in 
the eyes of the poverty-stricken priest, who had never experienced 
such free-handed generosity. Leonard was looked upon as a 
benefactor, and his false benevolence gave weight to every word 
that fell from his lips. He explained to the priest that the reason 
of his accompanying his brother Gerald and the young woman 
who had led him into vice was his earnest desire to break the 
guilty tie which bound them. “Death has done that for me,” he 
said, covering his eyes. “A good man,” thought the priest, “a 
good and noble man!” He inquired of Leonard how he intended 
to act when Emilia gained her health. 

“T shall not desert her,” replied Leonard ; “heaven forbid that 
I should do so! She has sinned, but the door of repentance 
shall not be closed upon her—she shall not lose the chance of 
leading a better life. I will ensure her a small income, sufficient 
for any woman’s wants, upon which she can live in comfort. 
She will be able to do so, will she not, upon two thousand francs 
a year?” 

The priest raised his hands in astonishment. Two thousand 
francs! It was affluence. 

“May your kind intentions be fruitful,” he said.. “May the 
erring woman lead in the future a virtuous life.” 

His flock were distinguished by a singular morality, and he, a 
simple-minded man, regarded with horror any back-sliding from 
the straight path. On the following Sabbath he took the theme 
for his text, and without mentioning names, referred to two 
strangers in their midst, one distinguished for his noble deeds of 
charity, the other degraded by her vicious conduct. Every one 
in the chapel knew to whom he referred, and were prepared to 
receive Emilia with something more than coldness. The first 
knowledge of this state of feeling came to her on a day she was 
able to sit at her window to breathe the sweet air. The inn- 
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keeper’s daughter had grown fond of her, and had performed 
many kindly offices for the hapless woman. The whole of this 
day the young girl had not made her appearance in Emilia’s 
room, and yearning for female companionship, she rang the bell 
for her. It was answered by the innkeeper. 

“T wish to see your daughter,” said Emilia. 

“ She will not come,” said the innkeeper. “She shall not come.” 

“Why ?” asked Emilia, in wonder at his rough tone. 

“ Answer the question yourself,” replied the innkeeper. “When 
you are strong enough to leave my house I must request you to 
seek a shelter elsewhere.” 

He left the room without another word. 

There was a significance in his manner as well as in his words 
which brought a flush into Emilia’s face. “She will not come! 
She shall not come!” What fresh misery was in store for her ? 
A terrible fear stole upon her. The undeserved shame she had 
passed through in her native town glided from the past and 
hovered like a spectre over her. She turned with a sob towards 
Leonard, who a short time afterwards made his appearance. He 
pretended not to notice her agitation, and did not afford her an 
opportunity of opening a conversation with him. 

“Would you like to come into the open air?” he asked. 

“ Yes, Leonard,” she said, noting also the coldness of his voice. 
“Will you assist me down ?” 

He nodded, and she took his arm ; but she missed the gentle 
and considerate guidance which she had a right to expect. 

He placed a chair for her in front of the inn, and stood a few 
paces from her. Not a soul spoke to her. Men and women 
whom she remembered, whose faces she recognized, and with 
whom she was upon friendly terms when Gerald was with her, 
passed to and fro, and exchanged cordial words with Leonard, 
but did not address a single word to her. If by chance their 
eyes met hers, which, after a little while, were turned appealingly 
towards them, they turned abruptly from her, with looks of dis- 
pleasure and aversion which chilled her heart. Even the inn- 
keeper’s daughter came near her, but did not approach close 
enough to speak to her. Yet she spoke to Leonard. Emilia 
beckoned to him. 

“TI cannot remain here any longer,” she said. “I must go to 
my room.” 
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She did not ask for his arm, nor did he offer it. Weak, and 
beset with torturing doubts, she clung to the wall as she ascended 
the stairs. In silence they entered the room. Leonard stood 
mute by the door. 

“ Have you nothing to say to me?” she asked presently. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, “ until you are stronger.” 

“T have borne so much in the past,” she said, “that I can bear 
anything you have to tell.” 

“T will wait,” he said, and left the room. 

Long did she ponder upon the strange conduct of those who 
were once her friends, but she could not account for it. She felt 
herself alone in a strange land. Gerald was lost to her, and she 
was without a friend. She did not give way to despair; she 
nerved herself to strength and fortitude ; another life would soon 
be dependent upon her ; for the sake of her unborn child it was 
her duty to keep up her heart. 

Some days passed, and not a friendly word was spoken to her, 
not a friendly hand was held out. She suffered without remon- 
strance ; dark as was the present there was a sweet light in the 
future. She would have her child ‘in her arms before many weeks 
elapsed, Gerald’s child. Spiritual baby eyes looked into hers ; 
spiritual baby hands were stretched towards her. “For your 
sake, my darling, for your sake!” she murmured. 

She was now able to walk alone, without assistance, and one 
day she walked to the village churchyard, to visit the grave of 
her beloved. She read the inscription, “To the memory of my 
dear brother Gerald.” Should not her name have been there ? 
She was nearer to him than any other human being. She resolved 
to seek without delay an explanation from Leonard. 

On her way to and from the churchyard she met with many 
persons, and was avoided by all. A woman and her young 
daughter, a girl of sixteen, passed close to her ; the mother drew 
her child away from Emilia so that their dresses should not come 
in contact. She met the village priest, who looked at her re- 
provingly, and then turned in an opposite direction. Was she, 
then, a pariah? What crime had she committed ? 

Once more in her room in the inn she forced herself to a prac- 
tical examination into a matter which had surprised her. Certain 
articles of jewellery had been given to her by Gerald. They were 
gone. All that she possessed in remembrance of her dear hus- 
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band were her wedding ring and a ring set with diamonds, which 
had never left her fingers. Possibly if these had been lying loose 
they would have shared the fate of her other mementoes. Quite 
as strange was the circumstance that everything belonging to 
Gerald had been removed during her illness from the rooms she 
and her husband had occupied. Her purse, too, was empty ; 
there was not a coin in it. She could not remember whether she 
had any money before she received the terrible news of Gerald’s 
death ; indeed, with reference to past events, her memory was in 
the same state as it had been after the good old waggoner had 
taken her to his home in England. During that period she was 
not in a condition to gain any knowledge of her surroundings, 
and she did not even know the name of the place in which she 
and Gerald had been married. Up to the morning of that day 
her mind had been a blank, and Gerald, out of consideration for 
her, had made no attempt to revive memories which in their 
inception had brought so much suffering to his dear girl. The 
only thing that was clear to Emilia was the memory of the 
shame into which she had been plunged by Mrs. Seaton’s calum- 
nies, and when her mind reverted to the experiences of those 
dark days she strove shudderingly to thrust them from her. But 
there was something in her present position which seemed, in 
some dread manner, to be connected with that shame and with 
the horror of the slanders which had ruined her good name, and 
strive as she would she could not banish the remembrance. 

She sent for Leonard and he came at her bidding. 

“T have visited my husband’s grave,” she said. 

“My dear brother Gerald’s grave,” he said in correction. 

“T said my husband’s grave,” she repeated. 

“And I replied my dear brother Gerald’s grave.” 

There was a dark, stern look in his eyes, and she did not have 
the courage to come straight to the point. 

“TI believed you to be my friend,” she said. 

“JT did not wish to distress my poor brother,” he rejoined. 

“Then you deceived me by professing what you did not 
feel ?” 

“T have no explanation to give.” 

“Yet you have remained here with me during my long ill- 
ness,” 

“TI had a duty to perform.” 
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“Was it not out of love that you have stayed with me?” 

“It was not.” 

She strove to look at him steadily, but her eyes wavered ; his 
were unflinching. 

“On the-last day I saw my dear husband——What is the 
meaning of that gesture?” For Leonard had put up his hand 
with scornful motion. 

“Your assumption of innocence and indignation does not de- 
ceive me ; it will deceive no one who knows you. Go on. On 
the last day you saw my dear brother r 

“TI had reason to believe,” she continued, “that I had won the 
respect, if not the affection, of those around me, strangers though 
they were. I pass through a dangerous illness, and have been 
mercifully spared. I thank God humbly for it. Recovering, I 
am met with coldness whichever way I turn. People avoid me. 
Why ?” 

“Search your own heart for the answer.” 

“T have questioned my heart, and find none. I have done no 
wrong.” 

“You have singular ideas of morality. Is living with a manas 
his mistress a virtuous act ?” 

“Great God! How dare you speak those words to me?” 

“ Because they are true. People avoid you because the truth 
is known. Spare hysterics; they will not help you. You are not 
fit to associate with virtuous women.” 

“ How dare you, how dare you? Gerald and I were man and 
wife.” 

“You never were. You and my dear, fond brother—dear to 
me, weak though he was—were never married. With his death 
ended your life of deceit. You were Gerald’s mistress, not his 
wife.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘ONLY YOU AND I,: DARLING, ONLY YOU AND I.” 


THE horror of this infamous statement so completely over- 

whelmed her that she lost the power of speech. .The room swam 

before her ; in her excitement she had risen to her feet, and her 

slight form swayed like a reed in the throes of a pitiless storm. 

Presently Leonard spoke again, and his voice brought some clear- 
4 
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ness to her distracted mind ; but every word he uttered cut into 
her heart like a sharp knife. 

“If you are not sufficiently composed to hear what it is my 
duty to say, I will leave you and come again in an hour.” 

She motioned to him to remain, and her trembling hands then 
stretched themselves towards a bottle of water on the table. He 
poured some into a glass, which he placed close to her. Rallying 
‘a little, she managed to raise the glass to her lips, and to drink ; 
the cold draught revived her fainting senses. 

“ Speak,” she said. “Say what you have to say.” 

“ Had my brother lived,” said Leonard, “the time would have 
come when he would have been compelled to make the disclosure 
himself. Being gone, the duty which was his devolves upon me. 
It may be that he would have righted the wrong he did you, for 
he was weak and easily prevailed upon. I do not seek to excuse 
him, and it is certain that he acted as he deemed best when 
he deceived you. Are you attending to me? Shall I go on?” 

“Yes,” she gasped, “go on.” 

“When you were lying at death’s door in the village to which 
you had flown, the name of which you probably remember: P 
He purposely paused here, to afford her an opportunity of an- 
swering him. 

“T do not remember it,” she said. “If I heard it, it has gone 
from me. My mind was a blank.” 

“He was informed by the doctor,” continued Leonard, with 
guilty satisfaction, “who attended you that there was only one 
means of restoring your reason, and that was to make you his 
wife. It was then he conceived the idea of a sham marriage 
ceremony. It must be clear to you, as it is to every person gifted 
with common sense, that it was not possible for you to marry him 
or any man in your state of mind. No minister would have 
sanctioned such a marriage, and you could not, therefore, be 
married in church. It was easy for Gerald to devise a mock civil 
marriage, and to carry you away immediately to a foreign coun- 
try in order that you should not discover the deception. You 
have been witness of the love which existed between him and me ; 
his death is to mean irreparable loss. I endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his purpose, but he would not listen to me ; weak and 
amiable as he was he had a soul of obstinacy when his mind was 
strongly set, and my words of counsel fell upon ears which were 
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deaf to all the arguments I could use. I saw that there was a 
danger that the strong love we had for each other might be 
sapped if I thwarted him, and I could bear anything but that. 
My dear, dear brother! His spirit is with me day and night, and 
I forgive him for the action, although many would condemn him 
for it. Now, perhaps, you can understand why you are looked 
upon with disfavour here in this place—with something more 
than disfavour, indeed, with repugnance. They regard your 
presence as a shame and a scandal, and young girls are enjoined 
by their parents to avoid you. Since my dear Gerald’s death 
the true story of your relations with him has in some way become 
known. It is not unlikely that he himself confided it to some 
person, perhaps to the village priest ; and, to speak plainly, your 
position here is a little worse than it was in your native town in 
England, from which you had to fly. It is out of a feeling of 
kindness to you that I tell you it will be best for you to leave as 
soon as possible. The simple people will not tolerate you among 
them, and they may show their feelings towards you in a more 
practical manner than they have yet done. To enable you to 
escape I have a proposition to make to you, if you care to listen 
to it.” 

To escape! Had it come to that? Was it to be ever her fate 
to fly from unmerited shame, to be oppressed and hunted down ? 
But it was not of herself alone she thought ; her unborn babe 
appealed to her. A life of duty lay before her. It was merciful 
that this view of the position in which she stood came to her aid ; 
otherwise her great despair might have driven her to the last 
desperate expedient of those wretched mortals to whom life has 
become a burden too hard to be longer endured. 

“What is your proposition ?” she asked faintly. 

“ My brother had a regard for you,” said Leonard, “and when 
the time had arrrived when, supposing he had lived, he would 
have been compelled to separate himself from you, he would most 
likely have made some provision for you. I stand in his place, 
and I do loving honour to his memory by acting as he would 
have done. You shall not face the world in poverty, and you 
shall not have the power to say that you have been first betrayed 
and then cast forth penniless. I will provide for you, and will 
undertake to pay, through a lawyer whom I shall appoint, a sum 
of two pounds a week so long as you lead a respectable life and 
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say nothing to my dear brother’s hurt. You may live where you 
like, but I would advise you to choose some other country than 
England. There the story of your shame would cling to you, 
would follow you everywhere. Away from England no one 
would know, and life would be easier for you. Do you accept ?” 

“Leave me to myself,” said Emilia. “I will send for you 
presently.” 

“T will wait below,” said Leonard ; “but do not be long decid- 
ing, or I may change my mind.” : 

Alone with her grief and her shame, Emilia, by a supreme 
effort of will, forced herself to calmness. The solemn sense of 
responsibility imbued her soul with strength. She was no longer 
a girl, dependent upon others for counsel, for guidance, for love. 
Not a friend in the world had she, but a helpless being would 
soon be lying at her breast who would claim from her all that it 
was in the power of a loving woman to give. A new life lay 
before her. How would she commence it ? 

She strove for a few minutes to bring the past back to her 
mind, but it presented itself to her in pictures so blurred and 
indistinct that she relinquished the effort. Up to the point of 
her being driven from Mrs. Seaton’s house everything was clear, 
but her memory was gone upon all that had occurred afterwards 
until she found herself with Gerald in a foreign land. The names 
of places, the names, of people with which and whom she had 
been associated within that interval were completely blotted 
out. She did not doubt the base story which Leonard had 
related. Had she and Gerald been legally married he would 
have placed in her hands the certificate which proved her a lawful 
wife. The fatal omission proved Leonard’s story to be true. 
Not a word about their marriage had ever passed between Gerald 
and herself during their honeymoon. He, with his careless easy 
nature, living with Emilia a life of sweetest happiness, left every- 
thing to the future ; he had thought it wisest, too, to allow a long 
time to elapse before reviving memories which had brought 
Emilia so much sorrow ; she would regain her full strength, she 
would be better able to think of the past. This was not known 
to Emilia ; she could only decide upon her future action by what 
was within her cognizance. 

She felt no bitterness towards Gerald. He had, no doubt, 
acted for the best, and had imposed upon her by a mock cere- 
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mony of marriage, in order that she might be restored to health 
and reason. Would it have been better that she had died? No. 
Her child would soon be in her arms, bringing with it hope, and 
light, and peace perhaps. But the child must not open her eyes 
among those who knew her unhappy mother’s story. The duty 
to the unborn which Emilia had to perform must be performed 
elsewhere. Gerald’s brother was right in advising her to choose 
some other country than England in which to reside. But she 
had to think of his offer to provide for her. 

The moment she set her mind upon the subject she indignantly 
rejected the offer. It was too late to remedy the errors of the 
past into which she had been unwittingly led, but there should 
be no bridge between the past and the future. Even had she 
been willing to entertain the offer, it had been made in terms so 
insulting that no woman of decency could have accepted it with- 
out covering herself with shame. “ You shall not have the power 
to say that you have been first betrayed and then cast forth 
penniless.” The provision, then, assumed the shape of a bribe. 
And it was to be paid so long as she led a respectable life—a 
tacit admission that hitherto her life had been disreputable 
within her own knowledge. No, she would reject the offer, and, 
with the labour of her own hands, would support herself and 
child. 

At this point of her musings the landlord of the inn uncere- 
moniously entered the room. 

“I wish you to leave my house to-day,” he said. 

She smiled sadly. This was the second time in her young 
life that she had been undeservedly thrust forth upon the world. 
But she ventured a gentle remonstrance. 

“Give me till to-morrow,” she pleaded, “and I will go. It is 
so sudden, and I am not prepared.” 

“T have nothing to do with that,” he said roughly. “You 
must go to-day.” 

“If it must be,” she said resignedly, “I must submit. Will 
you kindly ask Mr. Leonard Paget to come to me?” 

Needless to say that this cruel move had been prompted by 
the villain with whom Emilia was presently once more face to 
face, 

“ Have you reflected upon my offer ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I cannot accept it.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders, but not exactly at his ease. Did 
the rejection mean that she intended to fight for her rights? 
this might prove awkward. Her next words reassured him and 
made him jubilant again. 

“T prefer to depend only upon myself, and to get my own 
living.” 

“How? Where?” 

“T am well educated, and may be fortunate enough to obtain 
a situation as governess in a family or school where a knowledge 
of English is desirable. I thank you for your advice as to my 
future place of residence, and I shall remain abroad. I have no 
friends in England—nor, indeed, anywhere,” she added with a 
pitiful sigh, “and I never wish to see it again.” 

“The landlord informs me,” said Leonard, “ that he has given 
you notice to leave the inn immediately.” 

“ He has been here with the same unkind order. Of course I 
must go.” 

“Of course he has a right to send people away of whom he 
does not approve. What will you do? No one else in the 
village will give you shelter. I have made myself responsible 
for the expenses you have incurred since my dear brother’s 
death.” 

“That is hardly just,” said Emilia, “as I have no claim upon 
you; but my purse is empty. I must go away before night.” 
She paused a moment or two before she resumed. “Things 
have been removed during my illness which I might sell, and thus 
be enabled to take my departure. I am not strong enough to go 
away on foot.” 

“ Everything belonged to my brother.” 

“T do not dispute that.” 

“Would it not be sensible on your part to reconsider your 
determination? Accept the offer I have made to you.” 

“TI cannot.” Her eyes fell upon the rings on her finger—the 
wedding ring which Gerald had placed there, and the diamond 
ring which he had given her. With a lover’s extravagance he 
had purchased one of considerable value. Leonard knew the 
price he had paid for it, one hundred guineas. “ These,” said 
Emilia, pathetically “are my own.” 

“TI lay no claim to them,” said Leonard ungraciously. 

“But they are really my own?” 
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“ Consider them so.” 

She removed the diamond ring from her finger. “Is there any 
person in the village who will purchase this of me?” 

“No one is rich enough. I will do so, if you wish.” 

“TI humbly thank you. Give me what you like for it.” 

“T will give you a thousand francs,” said Leonard, with a 
sudden fit of generosity. 

“But I do not want more than it is worth,” said Emilia, with a 
joyful flush. A thousand francs! It meant a safe escape froma 
place where she was avoided ; it meant sufficient to pay for a few 
weeks’ board and lodging. 

“We will say it is worth that.” 

“You are most kind,” said Emilia, giving him the ring. “ And 
I can pay what I owe the landlord.” 

“You cannot do that out of a thousand francs. Be sensible, 
and say nothing more about it. After all, it was Gerald who 
brought you here, and the responsibility, which was his, is now 
mine. Here is the money. You will give me a receipt for it ? 
Otherwise I should not be able to account for my possession of a 
ring you have always worn upon your finger.” 

“ Kindly write out the receipt,” said Emilia, “and I will sign 
it.” 

Leonard wrote the receipt, which Emilia signed. 

“ This will not do,” he said. “You have signed it in a name 
which does not belong to you.” 

She had signed “ Emilia Paget.” She shuddered at Leonard’s 
remark, 

“ How else should I sign it?” 

“In the name which is your own,” said Leonard, tearing up 
the paper and writing another ; “ Emilia Braham.” 

He placed the fresh receipt before her, and with trembling 
fingers she affixed the name, “Emilia Braham.” Leonard 
exulted. Here wasa proof which he had not thought of obtaining. 
Being dated, it might serve as an open admission that Emilia, 
living with his brother, was quite aware that she was not his 
wife. The confession and the renunciation were of her own 
doing. 

“Can I do anything more for you ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Get me a carriage, and accompany me out of the 
village. I need protection from insult.” 
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“You shall not be insulted. I promise it. How long will you 
be getting ready ?” 

“T shall be ready in less than an hour.” 

Her preparations for departure helped to divert her mind from 
the grief which oppressed it. Into one trunk she packed what 
belonged to her. She would have liked to take the desk, inlaid 
with silver, of Indian manufacture, which she had regarded as 
her own, but it had been removed, with other articles which she 
believed were hers. She made no complaint ; even to herself she 
did not repine ; she submitted to everything, her only wish being 
to find herself in a place where she was unknown. All was 
ready when Leonard came to tell her that the carriage was 
waiting. 

“Where do you wish to go ?” he asked. 

“It does not matter,” she replied, “so long as I am among 
strangers.” 

He named a town at a distance of eighteen or twenty miles, 
and she said it would do as well as any other. Soon they 
were at the door of the inn, about which were assembled the 
usual idlers. The carriage which Leonard had procured was a 
closed one, and he assisted Emilia into it, saying that he would sit 
by the driver. She appreciated the act, and believed it proceeded 
from thoughtfulness ; it was her desire to be alone with her 
thoughts. 

The driver was a long time starting; he fidgeted with his 
horses, with his reins, with the harness, and then he fortified 
himself with half a bottle of red wine. No one approached 
Emilia while he was thus employed ; no one breathed “ farewell,” 
or gave her a kind look. But when at length the driver took his 
seat on the box, with Leonard beside him, and was gathering up 
his ragged reins, the landlord’s daughter passed the open window 
of the carriage, and furtively threw something in. It fell into 
Emilia’s lap, and she, with eyes suddenly overflowing, and lips 
convulsed with emotion, covered it with her handkerchief lest it 
should be taken from her. Then, with a shout, the driver set 
his horses in motion, and they commenced their journey. 

Emilia lifted her handkerchief. In her lap lay a little bunch 
of flowers, tied together with string, attached to which was a 
piece of paper, and written upon the paper the words, “ From his 
grave.” She pressed the flowers to her breast, to her lips, and 
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murmured a prayer of thankfulness. The sense of the deep and 
irreparable wrong which Gerald had inflicted upon her passed 
away, and she thought of him only as one to whom she had 
given her heart and the full measure of her love. He was her 
child’s father ; better to think of him with love and kindness, 
which would soften her heart, than with harshness and bitter- 
ness, which would harden it. It would help to smooth the roads 
of the future she was to pass in the loving companionship of her 
child. “Only you and I alone, darling,” she murmured ; “ only 
you and I!” 

How kind of the young girl to send her away with this token 
of sweet remembrance, with this token of pity and sympathy! 
“ Heaven bless her for it!” thought Emilia. “ Heaven brighten 
her life, and save her from misery!” Had Emilia possessed a 
nature which would have hardened under such sufferings as she 
was enduring, the young girl’s simple offering would have 
humanized and softened it. No wonder, then, that with a nature 
as sweet as ever woman was blessed with, she looked upon the 
flowers from Gerald’s grave as an angel’s gift, sent to her as a 
divine solace and strengthener. “ I will be strong,” she thought. 
“A duty of love is mine to perform, and I will perform it in 
humbleness and gratitude.” 

From time to time Leonard came to the door of the carriage 
and asked if he could do anything for her. She gently declined 
his offers of refreshment, and said she needed nothing. He did 
not press his attentions upon her, and she gave him credit for a 
kindness of heart to which he had no claim. 

It was ten o’clock at night when they reached the town to 
which Leonard was conveying her. The carriage drew up at the 
door of an hotel of some pretension, and there Leonard had no 
difficulty in obtaining accommodation for Emilia. He told her 
he did not intend to pass the night at the hotel, and she was 
grateful to him. 

“To-morrow I shall return,” he said. “ Shall I say good-bye 
to you now or then?” — 

“Now,” she replied. 

“Very well. Good-bye.” He hesitated a moment, and then 
offered her his hand. 

She hesitated, also, before she accepted it. From him she had 
received information of the blow which had dishonoured her ; 
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could she touch his hand in friendship? No, not in friendship, 
but why should she be sullen and churlish? He had done her 
no direct wrong, he had even shown her consideration and kind- 
ness. To refuse his hand would be a bad commencement of the 
new life. She held out hers, and he took it in his cool palm. 

“You are still resolved not to accept my offer ?” he asked. 

“T am resolved.” 

“T will not endeavour to prevail upon you, for I see your mind 
is made up.” 

“It is. You cannot turn me.” 

He gazed at her in surprise. There was a firmness in her 
voice, a new note he had not heard before. 

“Ts it your intention,” he asked, “to come back to Eng- 
land;?” 

“T shall never set foot in England again,” she said. “ Neither 
from that determination can anything turn me.” 

“It is a wise resolve. I promise to keep your secret.” 

She turned from him, saying in a low tone, “I shall be 
grateful if you never speak of me.” 

“T promise not to do so. And you on your part should never 
mention my name or my dear brother’s.” 

“T will never do so. He is dead to me. You will be, when 
you pass out of this room.” 

“T should tell you,” he said, lingering still a moment, “that I 
have entered your name in the hotel book as Emilia Braham.” 

“T should have done so myself. It is the name I shall bear 
for the future.” 

“ Being your right one. Well, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

So they parted, to meet again—when ? 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A GOOD WOMAN. 


AS, briefly as possible must now be sketched the story of Emilia’s 
life during the next eighteen years. To her resolution not to 
return to England she remained firm during that period. 
Two days after Leonard left her she quitted the town to which 
he had brought her, and twelve months afterwards she found 
herself settled in Geneva. It was her good fortune to meet an 
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elderly lady who required a companion. The name of this lady 
was Madame Lambert, and she was attracted by the gentleness of 
Emilia’s manner. These two ladies happened to be staying at 
the same hotel for a few days, and Emilia was enabled to render 
Madame Lambert some slight service. Like Emilia the elder 
lady was travelling alone, and one evening Madame Lambert was 
seized with a sudden faintness at the table @héte. Emilia, who 
was sitting next to her, assisted her to her room, and remained 
with her during the night, sharing her bed by invitation. In her 
situation Emilia was compelled to register her name as Mrs. 
Braham, and Madame Lambert, questioning her, was told by 
Emilia that she was a widow. Emilia did not attempt to justify 
herself to her conscience; she knew that the duplicity was 
necessary for the credit of her unborn child. 

“Are you quite alone?” asked Madame Lambert. 

“Yes,” replied Emilia. “My husband died poor, and left 
me with very little. My intention is to seek a situation as 
governess.” 

“In England ?” ; 

“No, here in Switzerland. I shall be happier here. I have no 
friends in England, and my knowledge of the Engiish language 
will perhaps enable me to obtain a situation more easily here than 
there.” 

“You will soon,” said Madame Lambert in a tone of kindly 
significance, “be compelled to rest awhile. For a little time at 
least you will not be able to fill a situation as governess.” 

Emilia blushed and sighed. “I have thought of that,” she 
said, “with fear and trembling.” 

“ Because you are poor?” questioned Madame Lambert, speak- 
ing still with the utmost kindness. 

“Yes,” said Emilia softly. Frankness was best under the 
circumstances. 

“My dear,” said Madame Lambert, “I am sure you are a 
lady.” 

“My father was a gentleman,” said Emilia. “He fell into 
misfortune, and when he died I was penniless.” 

“And you married a penniless gentleman. Ah, how impru- 
dent is youth! But I have been young myself, and have loved 
and lost. My dear, neither am I rich, but I have a life income 
which is sufficient. It dies with me, I regret to say. I have 
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a reason for telling you this. Like yourself, I am alone in the 
world. I was born in Geneva, and when a course of travel, which 
my doctor recommended for my health, is over, shall return there 
to live. Will you travel with me as my friend and companion? 
I can offer you very little in the shape of salary, but it will 
be enough to provide you with clothes, and perhaps a little more. 
Then you will have a lady with you when your baby is born. 
What do you say?” 

“What can I say,” replied Emilia, in a voice of gratitude that 
completed the conquest she had begun, “ but thank you from my 
inmost heart for your kind offer? I can scarcely believe it 
real.” 

“Tt is real, my dear. Heaven is very good, and sends us 
friends when we least expect them. I am sure we shall get 
along very well together. You accept, then ?” 

“T accept with gratitude.” She raised the hand of the kind 
lady to her lips, and her tears bedewed it. ‘“ Yes, God is very 
good to me. I will prove worthy of your kindness. You shall 
never repent it.” 

“If I thought otherwise I should not press it upon you, my 
dear. You will really be rendering me a greater service than it 
is in my power to render you. It is miserable to travel alone, 
without a kindred soul to talk to and confide in. So it is settled. 
We shall be true friends.” 

From that day Madame Lambert and Emilia travelled together, 
not as mistress and companion, but as friends, until the time 
arrived when Madame Lambert saw that it was imperative that 
Emilia should remain for a few weeks quiet and free from the 
fatigues of a wandering life. Thus faith and goodness were re- 
warded. 

In a picturesque and retired village Emilia’s baby, a girl, was 
born, and be.»tized in the name of Constance, Madame Lambert’s 
Christian name. Sweet and profound was the happiness with 
which the young mother’s heart was filled when she held her 
baby to her breast. A sacred joy was hers, in which she founda 
holy consolation for the troubles through which she had passed. 
Madame Lambert was delighted, and drew from the mother and 
child a new-born pleasure. She never tired of showing them 
kindness ; had they been of her own blood she could scarcely 
have been more considerate and thoughtful. She called Con- 
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stance “ our child,” and was as nervous over the little one’s trials 
as Emilia herself. In such sympathetic companionship, and 
with such a sweet treasure as she now possessed, Emilia could 
only be happy. With rare wisdom she destroyed the bridge 
behind her, and buried the memories which had threatened to 
utterly wreck and ruin her life. Constance was a child of love, 
not of shame. Emilia’s pure soul exonerated her from self- 
reproach, and shame could never be her portion now that there 
was no link, except the loving link of a baby’s hands, between 
the past and the future. Wherever she turned she met looks of 
kindness ; no longer was she avoided and repulsed. The world 
once more was sweet and bright and beautiful, and when she 
prayed to our Father in Heaven it was in the happy conscious- 
ness that He knew her to be a pure and innocent woman. 

“Baby, baby, baby!” she whispered to the child in her lap. 
“You have restored me to life, to joy, to happiness. O, my 
baby, my baby! Can I ever be sufficiently grateful to you? 
Dear Lord in Heaven, give me strength and wisdom to guide her 
aright, to keep her from pitfalls, to see her grow in purity and 
innocence to a happy womanhood! Do not take her from me. 
Let her remain with me as a shield and protector. Through her 
I see goodness and light. O, my angel, my angel!” 

She wiped her happy tears away, and sang and crooned and 
worshipped as only a good mother can. Ah, the little fingers, 
the childish prattle, the pattering of little feet, what would the 
world be without them? Religion would be dead, and faith a 
mockery not to be indulged in without a sneering devil creeping 
close to lay its icy hands upon hearts in which sweet thoughts are 
harboured. Flowers of the human garden, let us be humbly 
grateful for the light they shed upon the dark spaces which at 
one time or other every mortal has to tread. Inthe midst of the 
gloom which surrounds us shines a star illumining a fair face and 
a head with flowing curls. In the midst of the stillness by which 
we are encompassed steals a musical voice, with its divine melody 
of childish laughter. What is that light in the distance? A 
bright cloud shining on a little bed, by the side of which kneels 
a small form clad in white. The pretty hands are clasped, and 
from the lovely lips issue the words, “Our Father which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name!” 

It was impossible that Emilia could forget Gerald, but: her 
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thoughts of him were ever gentle and kind and forgiving. “ You 
see our child, dear Gerald ”—thus ran her thoughts—* watch over 
her. I forgive you for the wrong you have committed. Do not 
trouble and sorrow over it. It is done and gone, and only sweet- 
ness remains. You have given me a flower which makes my 
heart a garden of love. God bless you, dear Gerald!” So from 
the bitterest woe in which a human being could be plunged uprose 
a heavenly light. 

“We must not spoil our child,” said Madame Lambert. 

“ We cannot spoil her,” said Emilia. “Is she not beautiful ?” 

“The loveliest baby that ever drew breath, my dear. You 
happy woman! If I were as young as you are I should be jealous 
of you.” 

The good lady was amazed at the new beauty which now 
dwelt in Emilia’s face. The young mother was transfigured. A 
holy radiance shed its light upon her. Madame Lambert found 
herself presently worshipping the mother almost as much as she 
worshipped the child. 

“If you were my own daughter, my dear,” she said, “I could 
not love you more.” 

“You are the best woman in the world,” responded Emilia. 
“ Heaven guided my feet when it led me to you.” 

“ Now it is time,” said Madame Lambert, “ to think of return- 
ing to Geneva. There is our baby’s education to be attended to.” 

“Yes,” said Emilia gravely. “She must be taught everything 
that is good.” 

And baby was only four months old! But mothers let their 
thoughts run ahead. 

They did not, however, return at once to Madame Lambert’s 
home. They lingered for two or three months in the valleys and 
mountains, and gathered garlands and posies for their child, 
which they pressed and preserved as though they were jewels of 
inestimable value. And, indeed, there are no jewels to compare 
with memories so sweet and pure. At length the happy rambles 
were over, and they were in Geneva. 

“Welcome home,” said Madame Lambert. 

Her apartment in a good position in the city consisted of five 
rooms and a kitchen. Two of these rooms Madame Lambert 
gave to Emilia, one a sitting room, the other a bed-room for her 
and the baby. During Madame Lambert’s absence the apart- 
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ment had been taken care of by an old servant, who acted as cook 
and general domestic, to whom Madame Lambert had sent cer- 
tain written instructions. When Madame Lambert said to Emilia, 
“Welcome home,” she conducted Emilia to the rooms set apart 
for her, and the young mother’s eyes overflowed as they fell upon 
the flowers which welcomed her and at the other evidences of a 
loving friendship which the thoughtfulness of Madame Lambert 
had provided. 

“How good you are to me!” she murmured. 

“We are going to be very happy here,” said Madame Lambert. 

“T should be undeserving indeed,” said Emilia, kissing her kind 
friend, and putting the baby into her arms, “if I were not happy 
with you.” 

Madame Lambert was well known in Geneva, and had many 
friends there, to all of whom she introduced Emilia. It was 
through these introductions that Emilia was enabled to obtain 
employment as a governess, which occupied her four or five hours 
a day, and her sweetness and gentleness soon made her loved by 
all who knew her. In this way passed five happy years, and then 
a calamity occurred. Madame Lambert fell ill, and the doctors 
said she could not recover. When this verdict was imparted to 
Madame Lambert, she received it with resignation. 

“T have only one regret, my dear,” she said to Emilia, “that I 
must say farewell to you and our child. But my spirit will be 
with you always.” 

“ Dear friend, dear friend!” murmured Emilia. 

“It’s a great comfort to me to know,” said the dying woman, 
“that you are well established here, and can get a living. You 
are so much loved that I have no fears of your future. I am 
truly sorry that I cannot leave you and our Constance a fortune. 
There is a little money, very little, but it will be useful ; and in 
my will I have left the furniture of our home to you. Then I 
have been clever enough to pay the rent in advance for the next 
three years, so that you will be able to put bya little more. God 
bless you, my dear ; you have brightened the last years of an old 
woman’s life.” 

In a voice choked with emotion Emilia thanked and blessed 
the good lady, who smiled and fondled her hand. She saw little 
Constance frequently, but she would not allow the child to be 
saddened by keeping her too long in the room of a dying woman. 

3 
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“ Childhood should be bright,” she said. “I want our child to 
remember me in my cheerful moods.” 

“She will remember and pray for you all her life,” sobbed 
Emilia, “as I shall, dearest and best of friends.” 

The end came a little after midnight. 

“Do you think,” she whispered, with a pause between each 
word, “that you could let me kiss our dear child without awaking 
her?” 

“T will bring her,” said Emilia. 

“ Kiss me first, dear,” said the dying lady. 

Emilia kissed her, and lay a few moments with her face nest- 
ling to that of her friend. Then she went and brought her child 
in her arms. Constance was asleep. Emilia had lifted her very 
lightly from her bed, and now she laid her by Madame Lambert’s 
side, and covered her with a warm shawl. The child’s fragrant 
breath flowed upon the dying lady’s face. 

“Our little angel is the sweetest flower the world contains,” 
murmured Madame Lambert. “Good-bye, sweet one. Heaven 
guard and protect you!” 


She closed her eyes, and did not open them again. And so 
the good soul passed away, with the child’s breath fanning her 


face. 


To be continued.) 





Ret Fishing in the killary Bay. 


It may not be either generally known or believed that during 
the disastrous years of ’48 and ’49, another misfortune, in 
addition to that of the potato blight, befell ill-fated Western 
Ireland. Simultaneously with the advent of the fell disease which 
spread famine and fever through the land, the fish forsook the 
shores! The nets, which had before that event been in daily as 
well as in nightly use, now lay upon the sands or shingle, rot- 
ting under the ceaseless rain, or hung forlornly on ill-driven-in 
stakes upon the small patch of greensward which faced the 
whilom prosperous fishing village of Bundoragha. 

Two years prior to the famine, the then reigning Lord Sligo 
(who is the Marquis de Carabbas of the ill-fated county of Mayo) 
found it compatible with his interests to blast and hew, and in 
other ways render passable for country-built carts, a mountain, so 
called, and which is marked in the Ordinance maps as “ Shafry.” 
At that period the herring fishery carried on at Bundoragha, a 
small village situated at the mouth of the Delphi river, was a 
very important industry, so that the £50,000 expended on the 
making of the narrow road along the steep side of the Shafry 
mountain was far from being considered as a useless throwing 
away of money. But, lo and behold! scarcely, as I said before, 
was the rock-hewn road in full working order than the need of 
it ceased altogether. The shoals of herrings, which had been, 
during the season, nightly taken by the half-civilized inhabitants 
of Bundoragha village, betook themselves to other shores, and 
the low wall which had been built to prevent the Shafry Pass 
from being blocked up by falling stones and boulders from the 
mountain’s higher face fell speedily (and partly on account of 
heavy and frequent rains) into comparative decay. 

It was not only—as I from experience can avouch—the herring 
fishing which during a quarter of a century deserted that part of 
the wild western coast, but the mackerel, great hauls of which 
used, in the days before the famine blight, to be taken in the 
Killary waters. On suitable occasions, zd est, when the water was 
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calm, and the sun dzd condescend to shine, Pat and his comrades 
were wont, when they “let down their nets for a draught,” to be 
rewarded by the capture of a few thousands of the shining, 
beautiful fish which so lately had been disporting themselves on 
the glistening bosom of the bay; but I can safely affirm that 
during my twenty years of exile into that “ most distressful 
country,” I never witnessed but one successful mackerel “take,” 
and that none were captured could not be traced to the proverbial 
idleness of which the Irish are incessantly accused, for I have 
often wondered at the perseverance with which the poor fellows, 
after repeated failures, renew their efforts to obtain a much- 
prized shoal. 

As is the case during the salmon-fishing season, one man— 
probably the “ boy,” whose eye-sight is supposed to be the keenest 
—is stationed for the nonce on a somewhat elevated position above 
the water. From his coign of vantage he is supposed to be the 
first to see the ripple on the surface which holds out the prospect 
of a “take.” In the case of a mackerel shoal its presence is 
indicated by a continuous and rapidly increasing, but noiseless 
rush along the surface of the bay. To a looker-on that surface 
seems literally alive with fish, and on a signal from the look-out 
boy away go the two boats which are in waiting, the nets con- 
tained in which are meanwhile, in order to surround their prey, 
thrown out with marvellous rapidity. 

Then comes the drawing-in, slowly and at first hopefully, but 
as the strain upon the ropes grows less severe, the men recognize 
with one accord that the nets are empty, and the light nets are 
with heavy hearts drawn in. Widely differing from these dis- 
appointing scenes was that of the one successful haul to which | 
- have alluded. The nets on that occasion had been unmistak- 
ably heavy with fish, and it had needed the combined strength of 
the two boats’ crews to enable them to land their prey in safety. 
Four thousand, all told, were the numbers of fish which were 
brought to land, and the news of the “take” spreading abroad, 
hucksters came from villages on the Galway side of the bay, who 
bought the quickly killed and salted fish at the rate of a shilling 
the dozen. 

Far more interesting, as well as picturesque, especially in the 
opinion of the lessee thereof, was the salmon net fishery, which 
late in the summer commenced. The fish, whose object was to 
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get up the Delphi river, were watched for at the mouth, and then 
their designs circumvented. To the lovers of sport with the rod, 
to which class I own that I belong, it seemed a shame to drag 
from their native element a score or so of splendid silvery-sided 
fish, whose sole offence was the natural one of striving to obtain 
a run in fresh water; but on the other hand it must be urged 
that the nets were never resorted to excepting when there was 
too little water in the river to admit of the fish making their 
way up stream. Added to this—a fact of which I was more than 
once reminded—if qwe had not netted the fish which waited for 
awhile at the mouth of their own river, the proprietor of the 
fishery higher up the bay would, by taking the Delphi river fish, 
have alone reaped the benefit of our forbearance. The salmon 
thus caught were contracted for by a Scotchman, and being 
packed in ice were taken to his factory in the neighbourhood of 
Ballina, the said factory having been erected for the purpose of 
preserving salmon, as well as other fish, in tins for exportation. 
Following on the wake of the salmon, there are frequently 
caught those hated enemies of the fisherman—namely the shark 
or dog-fish. The enmity of the former to that hideous specimen 
of the finny tribe is based on two grounds. They not only 
wound the salmon with their voracious teeth, but they tear great 
holes in their nets, thereby putting the owners of the said nets 
both to trouble and expense. Under these circumstances it is only 
natural that fishermen should view with strong disfavour the pre- 
datory animals in question, but after making due allowance for 
the existing prejudices against them, I confess to having been 
horrified by an act of vengeance which I once narrowly escaped 
seeing meted out in cold blood to a Killary Bay shark. It was 
on a moist evening in July, and we had been rowed out to a spot 
Opposite to a well-known site on the Galway shore, called the 
Pass of Salruck. The Mayo shore, near to which we anchored, 
is supposed to be good whiting-fishing ground, so there we com- 
menced our operations. At the point thus chosen, which is close 
to a large cavity in the rocks above, known as the Smugglers’ 
Cove, and also within view of the Killary’s mouth (at the bottom 
of which it is confidently asserted that a Spanish galleon laden 
with treasure has ever since the dispersement of the Spanish 
Armada snugly lain), the chief beauties of the Killary Bays, great 
as well as little, open out to sight. On the Mayo side there towers 
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Meihlrae (the king of the mountains), whilst the face of the 
Atlantic is dotted with islands, the largest of which are Innis- 
turk and Clare Islands. The day was a breezeless one, and, as 
was often the case when the bay was calm, an inquisitive and 
gentle-visaged seal had followed our boat to the fishing ground. 
The whiting took readily, and all went well till on a sudden one 
of the party pulled up a heavy dog-fish. He was a frightful 
creature, six feet in length at the very least, and I at once begged 
that it might be, if necessary, mercifully dispatched, and then 
® restored to its native element. Such, however, as I speedily dis- 
covered, is by no means the fashion in which the West Country 
fishermen were in the habit of dealing with their hated foes—the 
dog-fish. To my horror, I found that their custom, when one of 
these voracious creatures is captured, consists of running a sharp 
pointed stick through its two eyes, and thus blinded and in agony, 
the wretched creature is thrown back into the water! As a 
matter of course the men were forbidden, on pain of dismissal, to 
have again recourse to the like acts of barbarity, and equally as 
a matter of course would they, when they could commit with 
impunity the offence forbidden, repeat the inhuman deed which 
I have here described. 

Amongst the fish which occasionally visited in countless num- 
bers the Killary Bays, the whitebait, or, as the late Frank 
Buckland pronounced them to be, the young of the herring tribe, 
must not be passed by unnoticed. Some idea may perhaps be 
formed of the vast multitudes of these tiny visitors when I add 
that, many a fathom deep as the bay is known to be, the surface 
of the water is, during their stay, thick as a “ hasty pudding” with 
their collected masses. In order to secure hundreds of these 
dainty creatures it was only necessary to dip a landing net from 
a boat’s side into the water, and up it came with a guantum suff. 
of the small silvery-white creatures, which fortunately our cook 
was possessed of sufficient skill to dress in a manner which would 
not have disgraced the cordon bleu of a millionaire. The strand, 
for the length of several hundred yards, was strewed with the tiny 
fish, not one of which exceeded three inches in length. Their 
very numbers proved their destruction, for the masses of their 
myriad comrades shoved them onward until, like tiny lines of 
silver, they lay in their thousands, lifeless on the unyielding 
sand. 
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The Irish peasant, hungry albeit he may be, is very particular 
as regards the description of animal food in which he allows him- 
self to indulge. For instance, I have heard a fisherman object to 
skate as having a “wild taste,’ and have endeavoured without 
success to convince them that whale’s flesh is an excellent sub- 
stitute for beef. In vain I cited to them (after we had captured 
a fine young bottlenose, a school of which once rolled themselves 
up to opposite Bundoragha village) that I had myself witnessed 
the cooking and eating, by the Bermudian upper classes, of the 
food which in the Bermudas goes by the name of whale beef ; 
the Connaught fishermen were not to be persuaded either to taste 
themselves, or allow the numerous members of their “long wake 
families” to eat of the meat which in other and more civilized 
countries is wisely considered as “good for food.” In starving 
Ireland they declared it to be “common and unclean,” and would 
have none of it. 

I found it far more easy to sympathize with their prejudice 
against eating the flesh of seals. They have a superstition, a 
poetical one in my opinion, that the souls of the hapless beings who 
were drowned in the deluge, entered into the bodies of seals and 
dwelt there. The plaintive expression which in the eyes of these 
amphibious creatures is noticeable, lends itself to this fanciful 
idea, although one can hardly expect to find the qualities for 
which seals are remarkable, in animals whose lives are so little 
enjoyable as are those of these mild-eyed creatures. In the far 
North, where their skins are of value, it is both natural and ex- 
cusable that the hand of man should be against them, but in the 
estuaries on the Irish coast their destruction is the work of mere 
wantonness and cruelty. Their skins when dried are perfectly 
useless, and the amount of blubber which their bodies contain is 
too small to serve as a valid excuse for the rapid diminution of 
the seal on the shores of Western Ireland. They are evidently 
fond of music, and will follow a boat for long distances when the 
whistle or song of one of the crew attracts their attention. I was 
once the unfortunate witness of a successful shot which killed a 
nursing mother as its child, a tiny creature, lay placidly on the 
parent’s damp and comfortless-looking back. The piteous look 
of the bereaved one, as it floated past me, was more than human 
in the intensity of its reproachful despair. 

Who that has chanced to read a book, written long ago and 
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now probably out of print, entitled “Wild Sports of the West,” 
by Colonel Maxwell, can refuse to give to the seal credit for 
possessing some of the higher qualities which by “ poor human- 
ity ” are too seldom manifested? He wrote in his pleasant book 
of an aged seal which had long had its hadztat in one of the 
islands of Clew Bay, and was, either to thé place or the family 
thereon living, very strongly attached. The animal was, as I 
before said, well stricken in years, and the tenant of the island in 
question having probably become tired of seeing it swimming 
about, carried it away one night in a boat to a distant point on 
the mainland. On the following night it made its re-appearance 
on the island, where probably its progenitors had lived and 
flourished. Three times the experiment was, with the same 
result, tried; but at length the barbarous act of blinding the 
faithful creature was resorted to, in the hope that, as he could 
not see, the old seal would be unable to find his watery way 
back. The attempt to get rid of him proved as useless as had 
done the former ones, for like the blind Irish bard of old who, 
after an absence of twenty years, recognized his mistress by the 
touch of her hand, the sagacious creature found its way home to 
die! So certain is it that “true love can ne’er forget,” and that 
by many a secret sign it can, like the poor seal of Clew Bay 
Island, trace, through danger and through difficulty, its own! 
M. C. HOUSTOUN. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
“A DECLARATION OF WAR.” 


THE portrait did not make very rapid progress. Yet Ferrars 
was a patient and punctual sitter. He rarely broke an appoint- 
ment and always gave due notice when he did. Like most 
young artists Lill was over-anxious. Yet she was fairly success- 
ful. The likeness was excellent, but she was too eager to finish 
her work highly, in spite of Mrs. Stepney’s exhortations to leave 
it rough. 

During the sittings the partners almost came to loggerheads 
respecting their different estimates-of Stephen Ferrars’ character. 
Lill declared him to be hard, imperious, contemptuous of all in a 
different station to himself, without heart and utterly selfish. 

Mrs. Stepney, on the contrary, considered him rather a fine 
fellow. “There is a sort of rugged high breeding about him you 
never see in any but Englishmen. He is above all fear and 
favour; he would not yield to a monarch nor be rude to a 
mendicant.” 

“TI am not so sure about that,” said Lill; “he used not to be 
’ too civil to me.” 

“Well, he is now ; you can’t deny that,” rejoined Mrs. Stepney. 

“No, I don’t ; but I don’t thank him much.” 

“ Because you are an ungrateful little toad.” _— Lill shook her 
head. 

“Then he is open-handed—and kind.” 

“Pooh! he has quantities of money.” 

“T believe his silence comes from a sort of shyness.” 

“ Shyness !” repeated Lill, laughing. “Why, he thinks himself 
superior to every one else in the world.” 

“Even so,” began Mrs. Stepney, when she was interrupted by 
the servant informing them that the cab was at the door. 
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Both ladies were in demi-toilette,and Mrs. Stepney desired the 
driver as they stepped into the conveyance to go to the Criterion 
Theatre. 

Since the visit of her brother, Mrs. Stepney had indulged in 
sundry little luxuries, such as places in the dress circle and a 
cab to drive there, a handsome black dress and sundry cleanings 
of and additions to the studio. She did not say much to Lill on 
the subject, only that her brother had been very considerate, and 
made her safe from starving when she could no longer work. 

“We'll take no more pupils, Lill,” she concluded. “They 
are enough to ruin any artist.” 

“ But / must, Mrs. Stepney ; I have no brother to provide for 
me, and I want money woefully.” 

“Then you shall go on with them a while, Lill, till you find 
your feet firmer,” was the good-humoured answer, and the sub- 
ject was dropped ; but Mrs. Stepney continued to assist her young 
friend in her teaching and was a very potent ally. 

On the present occasion the young artist and her kind pro- 
tectress were as usual soon absorbed in the play, and regardless of 
everything till the end of the first act. Then a voice she recog- 
nized said in Lill’s ear: “Spendid bit of acting, that! I’m not 
generally carried away by anything dramatic, but Wyndham zs 
fine.” 

“T had no idea you were coming, Mr. Norris,” cried Lill, half 
turning towards him. “ Yes! isn’t he lovely! I am quite gone 
about Wyndham.” 

“T don’t believe really you ever care much for anything except 
what pleases your eye.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lil, curtly. Here Mrs. Stepney turned to 
greet him, and offering her glass, asked : 

“Can you make out who that is in the stage box—the shorter 
of the two men?” 

“Oh! I can see quite well. It is—yes—it is Mr. Dalton.” 

“T should not fancy Gus would care much for the play. Who 
is he with ?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea. I know nothing of society. The 
lady in front is very elegant. You see your brother’s reputation 
for wealth spreads like wildfire and makes a personage of him 
even at our place. I have risen many pegs since he has honoured 
me by his notice. He is not a bad fellow, Mrs. Stepney.” 
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“Tam sure I have every reason to think him a good one.” 

“ Miss Sandys, do you like chocolate?” asked Norris. 

“T love it,” said Lill warmly. 

“Yes! I thought you did, so I brought you this.” 

This was a good-sized box of chocolate. 

“Oh! thanks—how nice of you. I shall enjoy them so much!” 
opening and presenting it to Mrs. Stepney, who declined, and 
then popping a large one in her own mouth, so large that it 
obliged her to keep silence for some minutes. 

“ And you do not care for the theatre, then?” were her next 
words. 

“No. I rarely forget that people are acting, and that destroys 
the illusion.” 

‘“T am always willing to be deluded. Anything to get away 
from the dull monotony of life,” said Lill querulously. “ All work 
and no play.” 

“T do not find it wearisome, and yet I am not fond of my work 
as you are of yours! How would you like to pore over ledgers 
and bills of lading from nine in the morning till six always and 
eight sometimes ? ” 

“T should die, or kill ee returned Lill, picking out 
another chocolate ; “are you not miserable? ” 

“No. I have the hope of making money some day.” 

“ That is a great thing,” put in Lill. And continued Norris: 

“I should despise myself if I could not do what I didn’t like.” 

“Well, you will despise me, I suppose—for I cannot do what I 
don’t like.” 

“ Despise you!” cried Norris in an expressive tone. 

The rising drop scene gave Lill an excuse for exclaiming, 
“Hush !” 

When the play was over, Mrs. Stepney invited her Australian 
friend to join them at supper and take a seat in their cab 
returning. 

The sitting-room at Raby Villas looked bright and cheerful. 
The bit of glowing fire was very acceptable, for the night was 
chill although on the verge of April, and the table neatly spread 
and furnished with a nicely-browned chicken pie and a tempting 
dish of freshly-opened oysters. 

“This is nice and comfie!” cried Lill, taking off her mantle, 
then darting to the table. “ Here is a letter from Mr. Ferrars. I 
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should know his writing anywhere. It is the sort of hand to sign 
death warrants, given at our Palace of Dungeon Dark, or some 
such doleful place.” Then reading it. “Oh! He cannot come 
to-morrow! What a nuisance! I am getting quite interested 
in his portrait! He is going down to Beaumont Royal for a 
couple of days.” 

“T wish we knew how that nice creature Lady de Walden is 
going on. I am afraid there is mischief there,” said Mrs. Stepney. 

“It does not seem to me that any ill can come to her,” said 
Lill thoughtfully. Mrs. Stepney shook her head. 

“Then as your afternoon will be free, and I can get away at 
two to-morrow, suppose we all go down to Richmond! I do 
not think Miss Sandys has ever seen Richmond, and if it is fine— 
there was a change of the moon to-day and we may have 
fine weather. What do you say, Mrs. Stepney?” Norris said 
eagerly. 

“Well, 7 cannot go,” said Lill mournfully. “I have a horrid 
stupid girl to teach in the morning, and in the afternoon I want 
to work at a bit of still life. No, I cannot.” 

“ But, Lill, that still-life picture can wait, and this expedition 
will do you good.” Lill shook her head, and took another 
oyster. 

“Then I have some shopping, and I want to alter my new 
dress.” 

“You had better leave your dress alone.” 

“Perhaps Miss Sandys would rather not come,” said Dick 
Norris with some pique. 

“Yes, I should—that is, I do not care much about it,” she 
added hastily. Norris did not reply, and Mrs. Stepney darted 
a look of displeasure at her perverse protég¢e. 

“Perhaps it is rather early for such an expedition ; in a fort- 
night or so the trees will be green and it will be much prettier. 
You will come in to tea at the studio on Sunday, will you not? 
Friends generally look in, and I daresay that pretty Miss Conroy, 
who was so interested in your account of Australian life last 
Sunday, will be with us very likely.” 

“Thank you; you are very good, Mrs. Stepney.” But he 
neither accepted nor refused. Then after some pleasant chat 
about plays, pictures, and topics akin to them, Dick Norris rose 
to say good-night. 
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“Be sure you come on Sunday, Mr. Norris,” said Lill, as she 
gave him her hand, looking up in his face with the pleasant half- 
conscious smile, which was so attractively simple ; “you are such 
a help to me, and then I want you to see how I have got on with 
my picture.” 

“T shall be delighted to come,” said Norris, his face lighting 
up with such evident pleasure that Mrs. Stepney felt a pang. 

“Pray do not put yourself out to come, if you have anything 
in view,” she said kindly. 

“Good-night.” As the door closed on him she turned to the 
table and began to put the supper things together mechanically. 
“T hope, Lill, you are not going to turn out a heartless coquette,” 
she broke out at last. “I have noticed traces of this in you be- 
fore, and I must insist on your resisting this impulse of vanity, 
mere contemptible vanity !” 

“T don’t think I am heartless, Mrs. Stepney,” returned Lill 
calmly, as she hunted about for the matches with a view to 
lighting her candle in order to retreat before the storm, her usual 
system of warfare, which by no means inferred defeat. “At least, 
I scarcely know whether I am or riot.” 


“Well, please to remember I will ot have Dick Norris fooled 
and worried ; just let him alone. He is an honest-hearted fine 


” 


fellow, and 

“Why do you think he troubles himself about me? / don’t 
think he does.” 

“It won’t be your fault if he doesn’t,” sharply. 

“Tam sure J don’t want him; and you need not worry your- 
self: men never come to grief much; they can take good care 
of their precious selves.” 

“Never mind that, Lill; be honest anyhow.” 

“Well, Iam. Good-night, Mrs. Stepney. How disagreeable 
you are.” 

The cause of Ferrars’ shortcoming was a telegram from 
Beaumont Royal: “Come down at once if you possibly can.” 

This reached him late in the evening, and he started early next 
morning. 

He was shown into General Granard’s room at once, for “her 
ladyship was out.” 

“Well, Ferrars, I am thankful you could come,” he cried, 
tising from a writing-table covered with papers, his spectacles 
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pushed up on his forehead. “We are landed in a hot corner, 
I can tell you.” 

“ How is that, general?” shaking hands with him. 

“What do you think that blackguard has done?” continued the 
general, turning his chair round and adjusting the banner screen 
to shade his face from the fire. “Sent a formal notice through 
his solicitors that Beaumont Royal is to be let furnished on lease.” 

“Good God! Is it possible?” 

“Yes, you may well be astonished. I declare to heaven 
I didn’t know how to break it to Claire. The fellows had the 
decency to address me as Lady de Walden’s nearest friend, 
stating they had had instructions from their client to advertise 
the place, and thought it might save some annoyance if her 
ladyship had timely notice. Here is their letter. You see, 
what with the scandal, which is pretty wide-spread by this time, 
and the reputation the place has for beauty and all that, we’ll be 
over-run with parties ‘to view’ as soon as the damned advertise- 
ment appears.” 

“ How did Claire take it?” asked Ferrars anxiously. 

“Like a brick, sir; like a brick. I just sent the letter up to 
her ; she still breakfasts in her room. When she came down, 
some two or three hours after, she was quite cool ; she just came 
up and kissed me, then she said: ‘We must leave at once, dear 
father. Will you take me and the boy in?’”—here the old man’s 
voice broke for a moment. “By George! sir, it almost unmans 
me to think of her pluck and composure—that slight young 
creature, and looking like death too.” 

“She must have wished for it,” murmured Ferrars, as he 
pictured Claire reading that cruel letter alone. When was this 
long martyrdom to be over? 

“Of course I’ll take her in, poor dear soul; but at the same 
time, Ferrars, it’s deuced inconvenient. I’m just writing to our 
good neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Tracey, who have the flat next 
to mine. They are going away for a few months, and I have 
offered to take their rooms just for the present. It’s no joke to 
provide quarters for the nurse and the lady’s maid, and extra 
servants and the Lord knows what.” 

“ All that can be easily arranged.” 

“I don’t see that. Any way, I am glad to get out of this 
cursed hole.” 
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“Tam glad to hear that Claire has gone out.” 

“Yes, she seems quite strung up, she is all on fire to get away.” 

“T can well believe it.” 

“ Her first word was to telegraph for you, and I am thankful 
you could come; I am quite done writing letters. You might 
do a little secretary work for me?” 

“Of course.” Here the butler announced that luncheon was 
served for Mr. Ferrars. 

“T think I shall go and meet Claire if they can tell me what 
direction she has taken,” said Ferrars. “I shall see you again 
later.” 

Luncheon was quickly dispatched, then he questioned the 
butler. “I think, sir, my lady was going to the church ; least- 
ways, she had a large wreath of flowers made this morning, and 
has taken it with her; she sent for Master de Walden to 
accompany her.” 

“All right ; I daresay she did go to the church.” Ferrars lit 
a cigar and descended the steps. He followed the carriage drive 
for a short way, and then struck off by a side entrance through 
which there was a pathway to the old parish church. 

It was a soft still grey afternoon, full of the indescribable tender 
foretaste of the coming spring, as if her balmy breath had for a 
brief spell prevailed against the stern easterly blasts which had 
stormed for the previous week over flood and field and forest. 
As Ferrars emerged from the shelter of the plantation he found 
himself on the edge of the moorland which sloped steeply down 
to the lower pasture lands. He could see far over the surrounding 
country, over its undulations and little hamlets or farmsteads 
with their curling blue smoke, to the spires rising from the dark 
mass which he knew was Blanchester ; over it a bank of dun- 
coloured cloud lightening to an ashy hue towards the upper edge, 
had a border of gold suggestive of the sun it veiled ; immediately 
below, at a little distance, sheltered by a group of oaks and 
beeches, stood the picturesque old church surrounded by its quiet 
graves, and Ferrars thought of the many sermons through which 
he had yawned under its mossy roof. 

“What a delicious day,” he said to himself as he paused to 
look; “a day to make one forget all the devilry that is in the 
world. It is something to do that, even foran hour or two. Ah! 
there she comes with the boy. What an admirable setting this 
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soft neutral atmosphere is for her sweet delicate personality. 
God grant there may be some golden sunshine under the heavy 
cloud-banks that darken her life now, like that which is struggling 
to pierce the dull mass over there.” 

From where he stood Ferrars could see Claire with Gerald pass 
through the lych gate and begin to ascend the path. He 
hastened to meet them. “I knew you would come,” she said 
as she held out her hand. She was very white, but perfectly 
composed ; indeed Ferrars’ quick ear told him there was a 
different, a firmer tone in her voice. 

“Of course you knew I would come,” he returned, and he 
lifted the boy to kiss him, a very unusual action on his part. 
“Will you not take my arm, Claire? it is steep just here.” 

“No, Stephen, I am stronger than I was, I think ; I am sure | 
can walk alone.” He fancied there was some significance in the 
words. 

“Cousin Ferrars, mother and I have been laying such a beau- 
tiful wreath on little sister’s grave ; I wish you had seen it. Come 
back with me and look at it, we can soon catch mother again, 
she walks so slowly.” 

“No, my boy; we must not leave mother alone. __I will come 
with you to-morrow. Tell me, how is the pup going on?” 

“Qh! he is growing such a beauty; will you come round to 
the stables and see him?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; suppose you run on and tell James to let the 
dog come with you to meet us.” 

“Oh! yes; may I go, mother dear ?” 

“Yes, Gerald ; do not go too fast.” But Gerald was already 
off at a run, swinging the empty flower-basket to and fro. 

Ferrars walked beside his companion for a minute or more in 
silence. 

“ Claire,” he said at length and his voice was full of feeling, “1 
scarcely know how to speak to you. I am overwhelmed with 
shame to think that a man of my blood should disgrace him- 
self.” 

“ Then do not speak of it, Stephen,” she interrupted in clear, 
steady tones. “Words can do me no good ; they cannot alter the 
fact that I am the wife of one who could do this thing. There 
is but one course for me to pursue ; to leave my dear, beautiful 
home as soon as I can. Lord de Walden has a right to let the 
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place, as he has the will to do so. I must not waste my strength 
either in resistance or lamentation. His action seems to have 
cleared my brain of many cobwebs. Later, when I am away from 
this, I shall be grateful for your advice, your help. At present I 
cannot, I will not, think.” 

“ Probably you had better not. Will you, whatever happens, 
believe that I care for life only to serve you ?” 

The quiver in his voice, his tone of deep emotion, drew Claire 
for a moment out of herself. 

“T do believe you, dear Stephen ; you have ever been a true 
kinsman to me,” and she lifted her great sorrow-laden eyes to his, 
“but I trust your life will have better occupation than to serve a 
creature like myself. You might do much, Stephen, and I should 
rejoice at your success.” 

Ferrars was startled by the force of his own feeling, and feared 
he had almost betrayed himself. 

“Let us leave the future, then,” he said in his usual tone. 
“For the present, at all events, I devote myself to you—and,” he 
added by a happy after-thought, “to the boy.” 

“Ah! yes. Gerald will want your help even more than my- 
self.”” She paused ; stopping and looking away over the fair scene 
before her. ‘When shall I see it all again ?” she asked. 

“There are other scenes as fair and fairer, which, when you 
have surmounted your present sorrows and difficulties, may give 
you as vivid pleasure. Resuxgam must be your motto, Claire.” 

“ That seems impossible. Now to speak of nearer and meaner 
matters,” she resumed. “I fear I shali be rather a burden on my 
dear father. It will be difficult for him to accommodate Gerald 
and myself in his small apartment. But I must go, Stephen. I 
have nowhere else to go.” 

“Do not trouble yourself about that,” he returned quickly, 
fierce exultation thrilling through his frame as he felt how utterly 
dependent she was upon him—thrown as it were into his arms by 
her recreant husband. With what care and delicacy he must 
steer himself through this difficult crisis. “Your father and I 
will arrange all these details.” 

“Remember,” she said haughtily, “1 do not want any applica- 
tion to be made to Lord de Walden ; I will not cost my father 
much ; I only want my dear good Collins to take care of Gerald. 


I have told Parker that she must leave me; I do not needa 
6 
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maid now; and, do you know, she cried so bitterly it quite 
upset me. Why do all these people care for me? all except—— 
Ah!” interrupting herself, “ this weakness is quite contemptible ; ” 
she smiled a very different smile from what Ferrars was accustomed 
to see part her lips. 

“ We are not to touch on painful topics,” he said. 

She did not reply ; after a short silence she said in a different 
tone: “I am so much obliged to you for sitting to poor Lilly 
Sandys. How does the portrait go on?” 

“It is almost, if not completely, finished. I believe I am to 
give one more sitting. It is very like, and I must be an uglier 
fellow even than I thought ; but the work of course is not of a 
very high order—she is too young yet for that—but she has 
talent, there is no doubt of it.” 

“TI am glad you think so. Is she going to send it to the 
Academy ?” 

“I believe she is; I don’t fancy it will get in, though.” 

“ And do they seem to be getting on? I mean Mrs. Stepney 
and Lilly.” 

“Well, yes; there is rather a comfortable air about them. 
Mrs. Stepney, who seems a quiet sensible woman, has developed 
a brother, a somewhat rugged Australian. By thé way,I am told 
he isa millionaire ; he has made an offer for my yacht, and I 
am advised to hold out for the price asked, as he does not stick 
at trifles.” 

“ Are you going to part with ‘The Siren ?’” in a tone of sur- 
prise. “ You astonish me.” 

“T am not likely to leave England for two or three years to 
come, and there is no use in having her laid up all that time.” 

“For myself I am glad to hear it; but I am afraid you will 
miss your autumnal cruise.” 

“If you and the general care to use her, I will stop the sale, 


“Oh, no, Stephen, I could not enjoy that or—or anything. 
Once the break is made, and ”—her voice faltered—‘“I am settled 
under my father’s roof, I will let myself think and make some 
pian of life ; an aimless fragmentary existence is paralyzing, and 
aiter all, 1 am very young ; I may do good work yet ; I must not 
despair.” 

“ There are, I do not doubt, bright years before you.” 
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Lady de Walden shook her head. “At least one need not 
rust ; I should like to see Lilly,” she added, after an instant’s 
pause. 

“ And she is longing to see you, I believe.” 

“If—if—” hesitated Claire—‘ she would not allude to—not 
mention anything.” 

“ No, of course not ; she would not presume.” 

“ But she might not know.” 

“T fear there are very few who do not by this time.” 

Claire suddenly grasped his arm with a force he would not have 
expected from her small hand. 

“ How bitter it is!” she said very low, as if to herself ; “and 
Willy writes me such yards of homily about resignation to the 
will of God. Is it God’s will that my husband should outrage all 
decency and degrade himself for my spiritual discipline ? 
Resignation is a state I shall never attain to. Ah! here is 
Gerald,” as the boy came bounding to meet them, followed by the 
lumbering St. Bernard pup, who occasionally tumbled over in 
his efforts to keep up with his young master. 

“Isn’t he a beauty ? and he knows me quite well. Rogers 
says he will be handsomer than his mother,” cried Gerald 
breathlessly. 

“T believe he will,’ returned Ferrars, as he stooped to stroke 
the dog, and talked a while gravely with the boy respecting 
its merits. 

“Poor darling,” said his mother, as Gerald darted off for 
another race with his new favourite. “ How much he will lose 
when he leaves his home. There is no room for four-footed 
favourites in Palace Mansions.” 

“ But there is in my house and my stables,” said Ferrars ; “the 
distance between Park Lane and Kensington Gore is nothing ; 
the dog and Gerald’s pony I can put up both, and he can have 
his ride every day.” 

“Ah! Stephen, this is indeed good of you,” cried Claire, 
lifting her grateful moist eyes to his. “You do not know how 
much pain this will save me ; I so dreaded to see him pine for his 
usual exercise.” 

“The future master of the Blankshire fox-hounds must not 
lose his seat for want of practice,” said Ferrars smiling. 


Claire stopped ; a shudder ran through her frame. 
6* 
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“The future,” she repeated. “Oh, Stephen ! are we then parted 
for ever, in life and death ? ” 

“ That,” he returned harshly, “depends on how much you can 
forgive, should your forgiveness ever be asked.” 

“ If—yes, ifi——” began Claire ; then she checked herself, and 
opened her arms to her boy, who came back to her, laughing 
joyously at the gambols of his dog; so they kept together for 
the remainder of the way. 

* * * * * 

The next afternoon Lady de Walden, her son and his nurse, 
left Beaumont Royal under the escort of Stubbs, to whose 
temporary absence the general unselfishly consented. 

“You do not leave your lady zow, Parker ?” asked Ferrars on 
meeting that functionary dissolved in tears in one of the corridors. 

“ No, sir—that is, I won’t, whether her ladyship sends me away 
or no. I'll consider myself in her service till I deliver over all her 
clothes and books and no end of things that ave hers into her 
own hands,” said Parker brokenly. “I did trust her jewel case 
with Mr. Stubbs, and I’m sure he'll take good care of it. But 
where I'll find room for all that belongs to my lady at the 
general’s place, I’m sure I don’t know. But he warned me to 
take every shred of hers away, as perhaps those sharks of lawyers 
might be down here any day and not let my lady’s things go. 
I don’t know what things are coming to, but there seems neither 
law nor justice in the land; everything is topsy-turvy. I never 
thought I’d see such days in Beaumont Royal, that used to be 
such a heavenly place. I’m sure, Mr. Ferrars, sir, you'll see my 
lady righted ?” 

“T’ll do my best, Parker. As to what the lawyers may or may 
not do I cannot tell ; but you can’t be wrong in removing every- 
thing belonging to Lady de Walden.” 

Somewhat relieved by this outburst Parker went on her way. 

The return to her father’s house was full of bitterness and 
humiliation to the unhappy young wife whose path of life at that 
period seemed over red-hot ploughshares ; even the sort of sym- 
pathy with which her father’s servants waited on her and antici- 
pated her wants had its special suggestions of pity which almost 
wounded. 

But Claire de Walden had a streak of steel running through 
her delicate organization. She did not sit down helplessly and 
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look on while others moved about. Her husband’s last act of 
virtually expelling her from her home, touched the deepest chords 
of her pride and self-respect. It roused a spirit which dried up 
her tears and lent strength to her fainting heart. She must learn 
to stand alone ; she must take her life, her son’s life, into her own 
hands, and keep her head clear to guide both aright. 

So she went about and gave directions with almost cheerful 
composure, which surprised and in a way disappointed her atten- 
dants ; people of their class, and of various steps above them, 
rather enjoy waiting on persons who sink under the pressure of 
calamity into an hysterical condition and measure the depth of 
sorrow by its helplessness. 

Lady de Walden was pleased and relieved to find her father 
had secured additional rooms, and that her boy had a couple of 
airy chambers where he might play and make as much noise as 
he liked without disturbing grandpapa.. 

But she dreaded the evening alone, and when Gerald was 
weary and ready to go to bed, she sent a little note to Lill Sandys 
asking her, if at home and free, to come to her. The note had 
hardly gone, than she began fo fear lest Lill should put any 
indiscreet question. But, no ; understanding or not understanding 
the true state of the case, Lill had too much delicacy to touch 
on personal matters. 

Miss Sandys was quite free and returned with Claire’s 
messenger. Claire was almost surprised to find how much 
pleasure it gave her to see her favourite protégée once more. 
The sweet purifying influence of sincere interest in another seemed 
at once to lighten the darkness of her soul; and Lill was most 
unaffectedly rejoiced to see her, nor ever once made an allusion 
or a query that could offend. 

“You forgive my long silence, Lill ?” 

“Oh! yes, of course ; I know you arealways busy, and I heard 
of you from Mr. Ferrars. I am so glad you have come to town.” 

“Tell me all about yourself Lilly.” 

“ There is not a great deal to tell; we have got on better than 
I expected ; I have three pupils, all of whom I hate. It’s not their 
fault, you know; I should dislike any one I taught.” 

“ That is unreasonable, my dear.” 

“Yes, I know it is; but then I am unreasonable. I have sold 
some little things, and got rather better prices than I did in Paris, 
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and Mrs. Stepney has found a brother—or rather a brother has 
found her. He is tremendously rich, and he has evidently set 
her up. I don’t know exactly how, but she has a bank book and 
a cheque book and, worst of all, an account book, over which she 
gets a little cross; and now she insists on paying a@// the rent 
(I used to pay for my own room), and that is very nice ; sol have 
bought a new gown with the money, and I am making it myself.” 

“That is very clever of you, Lilly. I am glad Mrs. Stepney 
is better off; I rather took a fancy to her. Is Mr. Ferrars a 
good model?” ; 

“Well, he sits steadily enough, but rather like a man turned to 
stone ; still, I like him a little better than I used. I am longing 
to see your boy, dear Lady Walden.” 

“You shall to-morrow ; we were obliged to put him to bed 
early, he was so tired.” 

“Do you think he would like to come to the studio ?” 

“ He would be enchanted ; but I doubt if youand Mrs. Stepney 
would be.” 

* “She is rather foolish about children. May I call for him and 
his nurse to-morrow morning between ten and eleven, just to 
show them the way.” 

“Yes, it will be very kind of you ; he shall be ready.” Then 
they spoke of art and Lill’s hopes, which were never very high, 
of Paris, and various things, always keeping wide of the central 
sore. At length it was time to part, when the friends embraced 
with a degreé of warmth which expressed all the knowledge and 
sympathy Lill dared not speak. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CHANGE OF PLANS. 


THIs last experience was to Claire as the terrible throes of birth 
and death in one. The sweet past was escaping her desperate 
grasp, with cruel wrenching asunder as of body and soul ; the 
monstrous present, with its bitter combination of desolation, 
doubt, hopelessness, was fiercely breaking through the resistance 
of habitual tenderness and lingering faith into harsh and vigorous 
life. 

But this bitterness was a powerful tonic. Tears no longer 
came readily to her eyes—nor did yearning pitifulness towards 
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the sinner, though so deeply wounded by his sin, still soften her 
reflections on the cruel position in which her husband’s reckless 
disregard of honour and duty had placed her. 

Could this hard indifferent enemy be the ardent-loving Guy de 
Walden, who a few short years ago had sought her with almost 
startling eagerness, and carried her away by his vehemence, 
before she really knew whether she loved him or not, who was 
only a few months ago her affectionate, bright, almost boyish 
companion? How dearly she had grown to love him; how 
proud she was of being useful to him. The knowledge that his 
high-bred imperiousness of tone masked a weak will, which grew 
upon her gradually, did not touch her faithful love ; this was but 
a flaw for which he was not responsible, and which she might 
silently help him to overcome; that he was selfish escaped her, 
for he was much under her influence, and being largely endowed 
with the good things of this life, it cost him no sacrifice to give, 
even lavishly. 

That so dear, so pleasant a husband should suddenly desert 
her for one whom he scarcely knew, as she thought, and then 
expel her, his wife, from her beautiful, beloved home, either 
of his own free will, or as Stephen suggested, at the instance of a 
strange woman, which was bitterer still, seemed like some hide- 
ous result of demoniacal possession for which she was reluctant 
to blame him. She could not have loved a man capable of such 
dastardly misconduct, or she had loved the creature of her own 
imagination. 

No amount of thought or conjecture, however, could alter the 
reality of her cruel circumstances ; she was a deserted and penni- 
less wife, thrown by the whim of her faithless husband on the 
charity and forbearance of her father, after a life of sumptuous 
ease and dignity as a great lady. There was infinite humiliation 
in this aspect of the case, and under Claire’s softness and sim- 
plicity lay a considerable strain of pride. Moreover, she shrank 
from diminishing her father’s comforts by being a burden upon 
him. 

The days which intervened before the general’s return 
were infinitely miserable to Claire. She had a morbid dread of 
going out of doors, of encountering acquaintances. They might 
be kind and prudent and avoid all allusion to her sorrow, but 
their eyes would reveal all—all they knew and commiserated. 
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It was almost dinner-time when the general and Ferrars 
arrived, and Claire had tried to interest herself in consulting with 
Mrs. Gregg about dinner. She wished her father to find himself 
supremely comfortable in his own quarters ; should she not find 
enough to fill her life in soothing his later years and guiding 
her son’s boyhood? Alas! the profound self-distrust which the 
late events had sown in her heart, suggested that after all 
Stubbs and Mrs. Gregg were more important to her father than 
herself. While the life and opinions of a public school, for 
which of course Gerald was destined, would render him indifferent 
to the counsels of a mother, no matter how wise or tender. Yes! 
Life was almost over for her! Yet Gerald would always love her ; 
she might surely count on this. 

General Granard was evidently pleased to be once more in his 
own quarters, but extremely tired after a fatiguing day. In the 
morning he had insisted on an interview with the employé who 
had been sent down by Lord de Walden’s solicitors to take over 
the house, furniture, &c., and had excited himself a good deal. 
Then he bid the upper servants—who were all under notice to 
quit—a stately good-bye, and this, followed by the journey to 
town, was rather too much for him. He therefore soon retired, 
leaving Ferrars a few precious minutes of private conversation 
with Claire. 

It was a mild night, and a bright moon was shining into the 
window where Claire was sitting, one hand lying idly in her lap, 
the elbow of the other arm resting on a small table and support- 
ing her chin on her hand. Ferrars lay back in a deep arm- 
chair. “You are looking a shade less ghostly, Claire,” he said, 
breaking the silence which had followed the general’s departure, 
“though not exactly what one could call blooming.” 

Claire smiled. 

“No, Stephen! my roses bid me good-bye long ago. How 
long is it since I went to my father in Paris?” 

“Nearly seven months, indeed, quite seven months.” 

“TI wonder my hair has not turned white, as well as my 
cheeks,” she returned. “Tell me, was all finished when you 
left ?” 

“How do you mean? ” 

“Was the house ready for its new occupants?” 

“Tt may never find any ; I think the work of destruction—I 
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mean regulation—begins to-morrow. I know Parker has been 
diligently collecting your property.” 

“Poor Parker! I wish I were not obliged to part with her.” 

“Well, don’t ; there is no need. Why should you deny your- 
selfany necessary comfort? You must be reasonable ; de Walden 
knows right well he ought to support you in the position.” 

“Stephen, pray, pray do not speak of him, and understand 
me once for all: I will not have any appeal made to Lord de 
Walden.” She lifted her head proudly as she spoke. 

Ferrars did not answer immediately. “It is useless to cross 
her,” he thought ; “better let the vexed question lie and leave 
it to the general. He will not let de Walden off.” 

“Very well, Claire; that may be all right about you, but 
there is Gerald. His father ought to maintain him.” 

“Yes, yes, I confess that. I cannot ask my father to support 
him too.” 

“No; just leave these tiresome matters to the general and to 
me. By the way, I have bought Gerald’s pony—you know most 
of the stud are forsale. He'll be in my stables to-day, and Gerald 
can have a ride in the park to-morrow; I’ll take him myself.” 

“ How good you are, Stephen,” she said, again resting her head 
on her hand and looking up to him with moist eyes which thanked’ 
him more eloquently than words. Stephen had left his seat and 
stood with one shoulder leaning against the window frame. 

“Do you know, I have a feeling that you are my only real 
potent friend. You always were good to me.” 

“Are you quite sure, Claire?” with a wonderfully soft smile ; 
“then do not praise me. I am an unprofitable servant. I only 
do that which it is my duty to do. Any man placed as I am 
between de Walden and yourself would do asI do. We have 
always been friends, have we not?” He drew a chair beside her 
as he spoke and took her small, cold hand gently. Claire let it 
lie in his with a sense of restful security. 

“You were a very different woman when I knew you first, 
nearly seven years ago,” he said. “The dewy freshness of child- 
hood had scarcely left your eyes or lips or heart—I almost won- 
dered de Walden thought of taking such a child-wife ; but then 
he was himself unspoiled, and his instinct was true. What a rich 
harvest it brought him! If ever man’s lot was to be envied his 
was, and he threw all away that he might roll himself in the 
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gutter. But I must not offend you. There is some change in 
you, Claire—a remarkable change since we last spoke together in 
this room. Am I right?” 

“T am changed,” returned Claire with a sigh. “I can scarcely 
describe it. I am less overwhelmed—yet I am more hopeless—a 
dreary kind of life seems to vibrate through me instead of the 
awful numbness which paralyzed me; but I feel the pressure of 
the cere-cloth still,” she drew her hand from him to press both 
against her bosom with a shudder. “I could have forgiven a great 
deal —I would endure much—if I could by forgiveness bring 
my husband back and restore him. I could have loved him 
even, for the old love’s sake, though since I have been able to 
think I know our lives could never, never be the same again. 
But now—when he turns me out of my home and leaves me—for 
all he knows—penniless—my affection, the fountain of tenderness 
that welled up for him always, seems suddenly stilled and frozen. 
Perhaps the cruellest suffering of this cruel time is the killing out 
of love ;” a slight sob caught her voice, but no tears came. 


Ferrars had listened with eyes carefully downcast. ‘“ We must 


not forget,” he said, “that this last piece of base treatment was 
certainly—at least / feel certain about it—dictated to him by the 
devil he has with him ; of his own motion he would not a 

“ Do you consider ¢ha¢ an extenuating circumstance ?” asked 
Claire with a slight curl of the lip. “ If he even imagined he had 
cause for displeasure against me, and did it of his own free will, 
I could more readily forgive him. Oh! I pray God my heart 
may not harden beyond forgiveness.” 

“ The wonder will be if it does not,” said Ferrars in a low tone. 
Claire did not reply. She leant back in her chair, her thoughts 
evidently far away. Ferrars slowly raised his eyes, dwelling on 
every detail of her attitude, her drooping hopeless hand, her white 
throat bent slightly to one side, till they fastened themselves on 
her colourless face, the sadness of which was not untinged with 
scorn. There was little beauty in it, now especially, as the eyes 
were half closed ; but what a charm it possessed for the man 
who gazed upon her! 

Stephen Ferrars was by no means easily caught or influenced 
by women. He was not vain, and the knowledge that he was a 
good match shielded him very successfully from unmarried and 
marriageable women, while from the large variety of others a 
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certain cleanliness of nature which often accompanies strength of 
character and physique, and indifference to mere beauty or 
caressing charm, kept him untouched. It was the degree of force 
and individuality which he thought he perceived in Mrs. Repton 
that attracted him to her more than he had ever been attracted 
before. What this might have led to it is impossible to say had 
he not soon after been introduced to his cousin’s wife. 

Although he met her in an unfriendly spirit, for he thought de 
Walden’s marriage with a baby and a nobody most ill-judged, 
when he ought to have chosen a clever woman of the world who 
could keep his head straight, she touched some link “in the 
electric chain ” with which we are darkly bound, and the sort of 
loosely-fitting friendship existing between the cousins was 
gradually knit up into a close intimacy, often proving of great 
value to the younger, while to Ferrars all his sense of happiness 
was centred at Beaumont Royal. For the last two years there 
had been dykes and faults in this happy seam that sometimes 
wrung Ferrars’ soul with horrible, envious agony, and made him 
determine to quit the neighbourhood ; yet he lingered; then 
Mrs. Repton appeared, and so the devil entered into the heart of 
Stephen Ferrars. 

Still, as he told himself, he really had done nothing that need 
disturb any man’s conscience. He had remonstrated with de 
Walden even at the risk of a quarrel. He had counselled forbear- 
ance and tranquillity to his wife. Well, every one knows that 
jealousy and nagging never yet recalled a wandering husband 
Who could tell if a tender tearful scene would have acted suffici- 
ently on de Walden to lead him to break with Mrs. Repton? He, 
Stephen, had a vague impulse of generosity which induced him 
to try a little love-making on his own account with Mrs. Repton ; 
but that astute person quickly saw through his little game and 
turned it to her own account. Then when all the rills of circum- 
stance and accident and design had gathered themselves into a 
volume and the broad river was nearing in unbroken strength 
a tremendous leap over the precipice before it into the foaming, 
raging rapids beneath, was he to stand aside and not stretch 
out a hand to save the fair tempest-tost wreckage or to pilot it 
into a safe haven, where it might be refitted with tenderest 
care, and guided into sunny seas, where only balmy breezes 
blew ? 
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These reminiscences flashed through Stephen’s brain during 
the second or two of silence; before Claire roused herself to 
speak, she sighed profoundly. “I cannot bear going out,” she said 
at length; “I cannot tell you the dread I have of meeting any one, 
and after Easter so many people I know will be in town.” 

“You must invent some means to avoid them,” returned 
Ferrars; “ you will have time enough for thought. But you must 
not shut yourself up.” 

“1 will not, Stephen. I went this afternoon to Lill’s studio, 
and looked at your picture. It is like—but it gives you a dread- 
ful expression. I am quite vexed with Lill. I do not mean to 
say I have never seen you with such an expression ; that would 
not be true, but it is very rarely I have seen it. She says I must 
come and talk to you during the next sitting and she will alter it 
a little. So, when can you go?” 

“When you like. The day after to-morrow.” 

“Very well. At what time?” 

“Eleven or twelve. Fix it with Miss Sandys.” 

“Now it is half-past ten. I must go, Claire.” 

“Tt is not late,” she said plaintively, “and I sleep so badly.” 

“Still you must not tempt me to stay,” he returned reluct- 
antly. “I shall be here early to-morrow and take Gerald for his 
ride ; afterwards I believe I must have a consultation with the 
general. So, good-bye, my dear cousin.” 

“Good night, Stephen.” She bent her head in token of adieu, 
but he did not offer to shake hands with her, only at the door he 
turned, and gave a long look back, repeating, “Good night, 
Claire ; sleep well.” 

The following day, Gerald, to his pride and joy, set forth to 
ride with Cousin Ferrars, and brought that gentleman back to 
luncheon. After, the general, escorted by Ferrars, went away to 
the latter’s legal adviser’s office and did not return till late. 

Soon, how soon, Claire’s new life settled into a dreary kind of 
routine. Her lighter hours were spent in the studio and with the 
boy. Often in the early forenoon she strolled with Lill into the 
park to see him ride by, generally with an elderly groom in 
whom Ferrars had great confidence, sometimes also accompanied 
by his kinsman. Meantime the portrait was immensely improved 
and finished, but too late to be sent in for that year’s exhibition. 
The general grumbled more or less, but on the whole showed his 
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daughter much consideration, while she made sickly efforts to be 
economical, to be busy and useful, while each attempt showed 
plainer than the last the aching heart and fainting spirit which 
lay beneath her brave outer seeming. 

She insisted on dismissing her attached maid Parker. She 
solved the difficulty of how and where to stow her wardrobe, by 
giving away quantities of things and allowing Parker to dispose 
of a good deal more. Parker with many a sigh made up her 
mind to seek another place—nor was she long in finding one— 
and so the Beaumont Royal surroundings fell off more and more 
from its bereaved mistress. Meantime General Granard, some- 
times with, sometimes without Ferrars, went to and fro to his 
solicitors while Claire asked no questions. 

At length Stephen’s portrait was finished and the general was 
taken in state to see it, accompanied by his daughter, Ferrars and 
Gerald. 

The studio had been decorated and put in order for this event, 
and the veteran was graciously pleased to pronounce it all “very 
good.” 

“T cannot say I consider it a flattéring likeness, Lilly,” he said, 
“and let me tell you one of the secrets of successful portrait 
painting is to make pretty pictures of your sitters.” 

“Could anything dwarf Stephen into prettiness ?” asked Lady 
de Walden, gazing with a smile at the stern face which Lill had 
depicted with some force, catching the character it expressed 
successfully. 

“We only asked Miss Sandys to be truthful,” remarked 
Ferrars. 

“TI wonder, General Granard, now that the days are growing 
longer and warmer, if you would let me paint your portrait,” said 
Lill with an air of entreaty, not to say coaxingness, which always 
told, as she well knew, with the old. 

“What! of a battered old soldier like me! What put that 
into your silly head, child ?” 

“Because I should love to paint it. He would make such a 
nice picture, wouldn’t he, Mr. Ferrars?” Whereupon Claire and 
Ferrars, and Mrs. Stepney, who happened to be present, set on 
the flattered old man and succeeded in extracting a promise from 
him and even fixing the date on which to begin. 

“Who is this?” asked Ferrars, who was looking at some 
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canvases which stood ‘against the wall. “He is a good-looking 
fellow. A model, Miss Sandys?” 

“ No,” said Lill, looking at it contemplatively. “ He is a friend 
of Mrs. Stepney, an Australian. He is very nice ; and when he is 
ten or twelve years older and is more wrinkled and worried- 
looking, he will make a lovely picture.” 

“T prefer him as he is,” said General Granard, putting up his 
lorgnette to examine it. “ Pray, Lilly, do you limit your artistic 
efforts to good-looking men ?” 

“T like them best ; they are models, not men, to me,” replied 
Lill, her head on one side, with her simplest air, and a little con- 
temptuous upraising of her eyebrows. 

“ Well, the conceit and audacity of young ladies nowadays is 
beyond one’s comprehension,” cried the general with an air of 
disgust. 

“ The times are changed, not us,” quoth Lill. 

“ Remember, my little artist, I cannot pay a munificent price 
for your work, like Ferrars there.” 

“ ] don’t want any money at all,” cried Lill colouring. “I want 
to do it for a present for Lady de Walden.” Then Mrs. Stepney 
summoned them to tea, and some pleasant talk ensued, after 
which the general drove away to his club, while Lilly put on her 
hat and accompanied Lady de Walden and her son to her 
present home. Ferrars joined them. 

On reaching the house, Gerald entreated Lill, with whom he 
had made great friends, to take him into Kensington Gardens, to 
which she agreed. Claire and Ferrars went indoors and 
ascended to the general’s abode. The porter who attended the 
lift handed Lady de Walden a number of cards, which she took, 
and on entering the apartment added to a heap which lay on the 
hall table. “ Look at all these, Stephen,” she said ; “ people have 
found out that I am in town and they mean to show me kindness ; 
but how—how could I meet them ?” 

Ferrars did not reply at once. He turned over the cards, 
observing that they bore some of the best names in England. 

“You could take a very good position if you liked, Claire,” he 
said. “In a few months, say next season.” 

“ And what would any position be to me?” returned Claire, 
opening the drawing-room door and proceeding to untie and take 
off her bonnet with an impatient movement, and then throwing 
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herself into a corner of the sofa. “Do you think I can take up 
my life myself and rush alone into the terrible turmoil of a 
London season? Even you do not know me. This well-meant 
attention makes me feel like a hunted creature. The idea of 
meeting any of these people fills me with terror and humiliation. 
I must escape from them, from every one. These visits have 
brought a project that has been lurking in my mind toa climax. 
Iam not comfortable here. I do not feel safe in this apartment— 
not anywhere in London. I should like to leave England, to go 
away from every one, only for two considerations. First, it may 
cost too much, next it may be inconvenient and unpleasant to 
my father, and oh! Stephen, I want him to be with me; I can- 
not live alone. What do you think ?” 

“I think it is quite possible and reasonable,” said Ferrars, 
taking a place beside her. “ Where do you think of going ?” 

“Dresden occurred to me as a quiet and interesting place, and 
it is not expensive. But I am afraid my father——” 

“General Granard would certainly make some sacrifice for 
you. Then he could easily let this flat, I imagine, and of course 
you will have an allowance for the boy. I do not see why you 
might not manage very well, Claire. The complete change of 
scene would do you good. Shall I talk to the general about 
it?” 

“I do not know what I should do without you, Stephen. The 
worst of going abroad is I shall miss you so terribly.” 

“The distance is not tremendous,” he said with a smile. “J 
can come and see you now and again.” 

“Yes, if you will.” She stopped, her lips quivered, and she 
covered her face with her hands. . “I cannot help it,” she said 
brokenly ; “but since—I have such terrible fits of despairing 
disbelief in every one. When he left me how can I reckon on 
father, brother, or even you, Stephen ? ” 

“It is not an unnatural effect, Claire. But in your heart, when 
in your right mind, you know you can and do trust me.” 

“Yes, I think I do,” she returned more calmly, touched by the 
feeling of his low deep tones. “If I did not, chaos would indeed 
be come again!” she paused. “But the sense of utter desolation 
is sometimes overpowering. I believe I had better speak of my 
plan to my father. I could only do it, though, if you were pre- 
sent ; when shall we attempt it, Stephen ?” 
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“T am engaged for dinner to-day. If I may dine with you to- 
morrow, let us open the first parallel after. The after-dinner 
mental condition is favourable to propositions of all kinds; 
meantime I will try to collect some information about the place, 
and be ready for your father’s queries. Is there any kind of 
English club at Dresden ? ” 

“T have not the least idea. I only know the placeas a school- 
girl. There is a most interesting country around it.” 

“Well, we will sound the general to-morrow.” 

“Yes, let us get something settled before Willie comes up. 
He will be here the end of this week, and I cannot tell which side 
he will take.” 

They continued to discuss Lady de Walden’s project till Gerald 
made his appearance, announcing that Lill had left him at the 
door because a gentleman had come to walk back with her. 

“Indeed ! what kind of gentleman?” asked Ferrars laughing, 
as the boy leaned against his knee just as he used against his 
father’s, looking up in his face with eyes so like his mother’s that 
Ferrars, with a half-unconscious movement, passed his arm round 
him and pressed the boy to him. 

“He wasn’t old—not as old as you, cousin—and he looked 
merry. He was, oh! so glad to see Lill, and said he had a box 
somewhere, so would she come back? What do you think he 
had in the box, mother? A present for Lill?” 

“It is a box full of puppets, I daresay, Gerald,” said his 
mother. 

“ Till to-morrow, then,” said Ferrars rising, “and till dinner- 
time. I am due at my solicitor’s office at two, and shall pro- 
bably be detained there for some time.” 

“ Good-bye, then,” said Claire rather absently. “Come, Gerald, 
I will take tea upstairs with you.” 

* * * * * 

General Granard was a good deal annoyed by Claire’s pro- 
posal. His experiences of the previous year had changed his 
views of continental travel. He wanted his home comforts, his 
club, his circle of cheerful acquaintances. “It would be deuced 
costly setting up in a dull, cold hole like Dresden. I’m 
told it’s full of second-rate English, sir! all more or less out at 
elbows, with huge families struggling to pick up an education. 
That’s not the stuff to make decent society out of. I am willing 
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to make every reasonable sacrifice for my daughter, but, by 
George! there’s a limit to this sort of thing!” 

But Ferrars’ steady advocacy of the scheme produced its 
effect. He suggested that the general should stay in London 
till the weather grew uncomfortably warm, and then join his 
daughter in one of the many leafy retreats from summer heat 
which abound along the picturesque banks of the Elbe. Ferrars 
most considerately offered to escort him and Stubbs through the 
perils of the journey. Then, as soon as crisp autumn days set 
in, they could return to an apartment in the town, and nowhere 
could the cold of winter be more successfully excluded than in 
a Dresden house. Finally, the general could let his flat profitably 
for five or six months and return there in the following spring, 
&c., &c. 

These counsels prevailed, especially as it occurred to the self- 
sacrificing veteran, that two or three months hence, when Mr. and 

rs, Tracey returned, it would puzzle him to find accommodation 
for his daughter and grandson. 

Somewhat to her surprise, Lady de Walden found her brother 
was on her side. He was most sympathetic to a certain point, 
but was evidently revolving some scheme by which a desperate 
effort was to be made to separate Lord de Walden from his evil 
genius and restore him to a decent life. 

“TI feel sure Willie is meditating some such plan,” said Lady 
de Walden to Ferrars, with whom she was taking a quiet stroll 
in the more secluded portion of Kensington Gardens, while the 
general was enjoying a post-prandial doze, and the rest of the 
world (¢hecrv world) was going to dinner, theatre or concert. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because he has let drop little expressions which—knowing 
him as I do—suggested the idea.” 

“ And how do you look at it?” 

“TI bestow no thought upon it. I know it is useless.” 

“Why are you so sure?” Lady de Walden was silent. 
“Would you wish him—I mean your brother—to make the 
attempt ?” continued Ferrars. 

“It would be in vain, and—and I have a growing dread of—of 
meeting Lord de Walden.” 

“It is natural enough.” 

There was a pause, then Lady de Walden said with some 

7 
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hesitation, “Before we part, Stephen, I have a confession to 
make ; you will promise not to scold me?” 

“T hope I shall not wish to do so,” he returned gravely. 

“I do not think I deserve it. Well, then, one day, some 
months ago, when my heart was full to bursting, I felt that 
I must put all petty pride about dignity and self-esteem behind 
me and make one more attempt to recall my husband to honour, 
to his son, to me. I poured out my whole soul in a letter 
imploring him to return, promising that he should never be 
tormented by a single reproach, that I did not ask him even to 
love me again, only“*to show me respect, to live decently, to 
remember what was due to his son, to his name and station,” she 
stopped, for the quick sobs made her almost inarticulate. 

“And his reply?” asked Ferrars in the deep tones which 
showed how much he was moved. 

“Was the sentence of expulsion from Beaumont Royal, which 
was carried out about three weeks later!” she replied, with a 
quick return to composure and in an altered tone. “This is 
why I hope for nothing, why I feel that between him and me 
there is a great gulf fixed.” - 

“Have you kept a copy of your letter?” 

“Oh, no. I wrote from impulse and did not dream of making 
a business matter of my poor attempt.” 

“Very likely. But I wish you had. Such an appeal would 
score for you, if hereafter—but ” interrupting himself. 
“Where did you address this letter?” 

“T sent it under cover to Mr. Gould, and he wrote a few 
polite lines, saying he had received and forwarded it to Lord de 
Walden.” 

“Have you kept Gould’s letter ?” 

“T have.” 

“Then please hand it over into my keeping. It might be of 
some value if——” 

“Ah! no, Stephen. There shall be no law questions between 
Lord de Walden and myself. I am too proud to stoop to 
revenge. I only want to stay as I am and be spared any 
painful meeting, but I will make no further advance; I have 
done enough.” 

“More than enough!” cried Ferrars indignantly. 

‘ You are not going to scold me?” 
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“No; though I feel annoyed. Mind you give me Gould’s 
letter.” 

“T will, Stephen.” 

There was a pause, and Claire looked up in his face with 
pleading eyes, but did not move her companion’s gravity. There 
was a long pause, then rousing himself Stephen said with an 
effort : 

“ And you will start on the 20th?” 

“Yes, I believe everything will be ready.” 

“You do not regret your decision, now it is on the point of 
being carried out ?” 

“No, Stephen,” she sighed deeply. “No; the idea of a totally 
new scene brings me a little relief.” A pause ensued. 

“T have secured you an admirable courier, himself a German. 
You must keep him till you have found an apartment.” 

“How can my father bear this expense ? ” 

“Do not trouble about it, Claire ; I find that the general has 
more at his disposal than you or I thought.” 

“Then he ought not to spend all on me.” 

“He could not do better.” 

“ But, Stephen, will you not come with us yourself? You do 
not care how much you travel about. If it is not too unreasonable 
to ask you, do come!” 

He was silent for a minute while he thought, “Is this a chance 
for introducing the point of the wedge ?” 

“Don’t you know that my first and most natural impulse was 
to go with you?” he asked, “and can you not see the reason 
why I hold back ?)” 

“No, dear Stephen, I cannot,” raising her eyes to his with a 
questioning look. 

“One of the cruel sides of your position, Claire, is that you 
must not only be innocent of all offence, but above all things 
appear so. Hideous as it seems, if / escorted you to Germany 
it would give ill-natured slander something to talk about. I must 
be careful for you.” 

A quick wave of colour passed over Claire’s face ; she averted 
her eyes, 

“Is such a thing possible?” she exclaimed. “Every one must 
know the terms we are on—the true brother you have been to 
me. zs 
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“Ferrars bent his head. “We are zot brother and sister, 
Claire, and I dare not risk anything. But I shall come and see 
you, and we can write—you will a/ways write ?” 

“T will,” she said very low. 

A week after, “ Lady de Walden and suite started for Dres- 
den,” as the society journals announced. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A TURNING POINT. 


IT was the end of the season, one sultry July morning, little more 
than a year since Claire de Walden fled from the scene of her 
great sorrow to find shelter from the humiliating compassion of 
the world in the sleepy quiet of Dresden. 

The whole town wore a dimmed and dusty aspect ; the freshness 
of clothes and flower-bedecked balconies, of the season‘s newly- 
launched victorias and broughams, beauties and social successes, 
were all faded ; every one was growing sick of everything, except 
the politicians whose desire to slip such or such a measure through 
the weary House kept them “all alive oh!” 

The fish and greengrocers’ shops in a certain small street not 
far from Raby Villa exhaled odours which were not refreshing. 
It was, to say the least, a mean little street, and its days were 
numbered. Many of the low one-windowed houses were num- 
bered, “ Lot 2 or Lot 5. Materials to be sold,” showing that the 
advancing tide of improvement would soon swallow it up. Yet it 
had been and was a useful little street. It had supplied the 
means of existence, not scantily either, to many an industrious 
family, to many a frugal marketer. There the faithful oyster 
lingered lovingly long after the proud purveyors of Bond Street 
and the Strand had banished him from their stalls ; there the 
early “Cobb” and “ Brazilian,” the humble orange and the thick- 
skinned grape, profusely powdered with sawdust from its imprison- 
ing barrel, tempted the grimy fingers of passing urchins as they 
lay in unprotected beauty on the sloping shelves of unglazed 
windows. At that hour the footway was passable, as the 
merciful laws of school still kept within bounds the players at 
marbles, tip-cat and the yet more mysterious “ hop-scotch.” 

Among the prudent housewives roaming through this happy 
hunting-ground, was a stout lady, rather above middle height; 
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she wore a black dress with flounces, the edges of which were 
slightly frayed ; moreover, several three-cornered jags diversified 
their surface ; a cloak, also of black silk and lace, much beaded and 
befrilled, but newer and better than her dress, covered her ample 
shoulders. A large straw bonnet with an “out of curl” feather 
and a huge red rose crowned her “ pepper and salt ” locks, while 
a white veil spotted with black had been hastily uplifted to give 
the wearer more air, and now obscured one eye considerably. 
The other, however, was a piercer. In vain the owners of fish 
stalls and fruit shops, attempted to palm off anything in the least 
touched or withered “by decay’s effacing fingers ;” she quickly, 
though good-humouredly, rejected all but the very best. . Not- 
withstanding her critical acumen, she seemed on friendly terms 
with the tradespeople, and won her way amongst them with 
many a laugh and jest and exchange of gossip. As she paused 
ata fishmonger’s of the more lordly order, which displayed a 
block of ice and a bunch of fennel, and keenly examined some 
mackerel, a smart brougham drove slowly past ; not because of 
any deficiency in the horse, which rather resented being held in, 
but because of barrows, carts unloading and other impedimenta. 
Most of the population paused in their work to gaze at this 
unwonted spectacle, and wonder what brought the elegant lady, 
who glanced apparently with interest from the open window, into 
their midst. Suddenly she pulled the check-string, and quickly 
alighted ; a tall, graceful figure dressed with studied simplicity in 
black—thin gauzy stuff, with abundant lace, and a bonnet all lace 
and jet. “Wait,” she said to the driver, “and when you hear 
the door shut, go on to Battersea Park.” Then she turned back 
along the cabbage-leaf strewn pavement, meeting the stout lady 
above described face to face as she turned somewhat disdainfully 
from “viewing ” the mackerel. 

“God bless me, Eva! where in the world have you come 
from?” she exclaimed, growing a trifle redder than before and 
looking struck all of a heap, as she felt. 

“Come with me and I will tell you,” said Eva quietly. 

“No, no, that I won’t; I will have nothing to do with you,” 
returned Mrs. Holden (the reader has of course recognized her), 
and she moved on more rapidly. Mrs. Repton kept beside her. 

“Yes! you shall; you must, Tony,” she said. “ The worst crimi- 
nal has a right to be heard. You sha// hear me.” They were by 
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this time abreast of the brougham and Mrs. Repton laid a strong 
detaining hand on her aunt’s arm. “Get in, Tony, at once, or I 
shall make a scene and the police will come. You'll not like 
that! 1am determined to have it out with you.” 

Mrs. Holden glanced rather helplessly into her niece’s fine eyes, 
which looked fierce and determined enough to master a firmer 
spirit than Tony’s ; she hesitated and was lost. 

“I’m sure you are enough to frighten any one,” she said, and 
obeyed. Mrs. Repton followed, closing the door with a bang, 
and the carriage immediately drove off. 

“There,” said Mrs. Repton, leaning across and drawing down 
the blind on her aunt’s side. “ Now,no one will see what disre- 
putable company you are in.” 

“That I should ever hear you say such words,” cried Mrs. 
Holden, bursting into tears and rummaging wildly in her pocket 
for her handkerchief, finally pulling out with it a lemon and a 
nutmeg. 

“T can’t speak to you till you get over this attack of sentiment, 
yet I am glad to see you, you dear old Tony.” MHer eyes 
suddenly softened into a look of kindness and she laid her 
delicately-gloved hand on her aunt’s. 

“Yes, I believe it,” sobbed Mrs. Holden, “ “and that makes it 
all the worse. How can I encourage such conduct?” 

“T don’t want your encouragement and don’t care for your 
discouragement, Tony. Get rid of your tears and listen to me.” 

Mrs. Holden wept and moaned for a minute or two, then she 
blew her nose loudly and said she felt calmer. 

“You are looking very well,” observed Mrs. Repton, glancing 
sharply at her ; “you have a more prosperous air. Is your house 
still tenanted by the same respectable parties?” 

“It is, thank God! I have never been unlet since that nice 
young man took my upstair back rooms.” 

“TI never heard of the nice young man before, Tony. Now | 
am going to tell you about myself. That was a cruel letter you 
wrote me last year.” 

“ How else could I write, Eva?” 

“Well, from your point of view, I suppose it was natural. Iam 
not going to resent it ; moreover, it was useful to me. We came 
to London last week rather against my will, but de Walden was 
obliged on account of business, so of course I did not let him 
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come alone. He is at Mivart’s. I am staying at M ’s Hotel 
in Dover Street. It wouldn’t do to put up together here.” 

“TI do wonder at your audacity, Eva, speaking in that bare- 
faced way.” 

“T must! Don’t bea fool, Tony; I have chosen my path and 
I'll stick to it. There is too much to tell to allow time for setting 
up screens.” 

To this Mrs. Holden made no reply. Indeed, as she was thus 
entrapped, she was by no means averse to slake her burning curi- 
osity to know her niece’s story, so she dabbed her eyes once 
more and put her handkerchief back in her pocket as a token of 
restored composure. 

“In a sense, I have had fine times of it,” began Mrs. Repton. 
“Oh, Tony! the heavenly magic of wealth. The delight of dainty 
dressing, delicate eating, no care, no thought for to-morrow ; the 
adoration of well-bred men who see you always surrounded with 
refinement, set in jewels and gold! J never miss any of the 
respect which poetasters declare waits on lowly virtue. Believe 
me, there is nothing men adore in a woman like success. The 
best men in Paris and Berlin and Vienna were pleased to come 
to my salon.” 

“Best men!” cried Mrs. Holden; “sneering vagabonds without 
honour or honesty, I’ll be bound, who would see you die in a 
ditch without giving you help.” 

“Well, yes, that is likely enough, if I were so stupid as to get 
into the ditch. But I am not going to make a fiasco.” 

“Ah! Eva, no one would have rejoiced so much as myself to 
see you in the grandeur your beauty and cleverness deserve ; but 
when I think of that poor dear young creature robbed of her 
husband, her heart and life broken! Oh, if you could look into 
her sad eyes, you’d say yourself that flogging at a cart’s tail is 
too good for you!” concluded Mrs. Holden with much warmth. 

“She has taken it harder than I thought she would. I can’t 
say I care much for Claire de Walden, but I had no particular 
wish to injure her, though she always irritated me. In the long 
run, Tony, I shall not harm her much. De Walden is not the 
sort of man to be constant; luck and circumstances were on 
Claire’s side: they always were. If I had not crossed de 
Walden’s path he would have had small affairs with various 
women which would hardly have entitled her to a divorce, though 
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causing her great annoyance. Now the game is in her hands; 
she will of course divorce her husband. The cost will fall on 
him. Both will gain freedom ; she has a splendid match awaiting 
her, and will simply step from one delicious home to another. 
She will have the bringing up of her son, and be a victim, 
a heroine, a success. De Walden will marry me, and after 
a little judicious retirement, as I have a clean record up to 
the present, as I shall have de Walden’s wealth and my own wit 
to help me, all sanctified by the big mantle of marriage, the past 
will be condoned, and before six years are over I shall make a 
place for myself in society. You may not be aware of it, Tony, 
but I am naturally a severely good woman.” 

“You may be, Eva; but you have acted a devil’s part. And 
pray what is the splendid match waiting for that poor young 
lady ?” 

“Don’t you know? How dull people are! Stephen Ferrars 
lives only for her. The first time I saw them together I 
knew it.” 

“What made you so sharp?” 

Mrs. Repton laughed, showing all her brilliant teeth. 

“The truest microscope a woman can have: I was in love with 
him myself. He once helped me in an awful crisis at Monte 
Carlo. He has all the strength and delicacy of fine steel. He 
was rather hit himself then, but we drifted apart ; when we next 
met I saw he was lost to me.- Heavens! what luxury it would 
have been to have loved that man, but it would not do to 
indulge in dreams; not for a poverty-stricken wretch like me. 
Then de Walden took to me enormously. He is really very 
nice, quite acceptable as a lover. I was quite sufficiently smitten 
to give reality to my play; I saw my game and went through 
with it; it was a difficult one. Had I really loved de Walden as 
I could have loved Ferrars, I should never have won. The first 
ingredient of success with men is indifference. Still, I intend to 
be a good faithful wife.” 

“T never thought you could be so wicked, Eva! and your 
wickedness will come back on yourself. If this man marries you, 
will he be faithful to you?” 

“Very likely not. But once I am sure of my position, my 
dower and all the advantages these bring with them, I shall 
not be inconsolable, nor unforgiving.” 
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“Suppose he and the wife make it up, where will you be ?” 

“T don’t fear that much. I nearly settled that matter when I 
allowed Lord de Walden ”—a slight humorous smile curled her 
lips as she spoke—“to run away with me; I know he would 
have liked to keep things dark and not disturb her ladyship. 
Having made the wrench, few men—and he certainly is not one 
of them—would care to face her. Moreover, after being my lover 
and companion for—how long ?—quite eighteen months, he will 
not care to fall back on milk for babes.” 

“T wish you'd let me out of this,” cried Tony nervously. “It 
seems to me that you are bold and bad enough to finish any one 
up, if it suited your game.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Mrs. Repton laughing. “I am 
rather tender-hearted, only, finding all social laws were agazust 
a penniless, handsome, humbly-connected woman, why, I resolved 
to walk over them. When, in the course of time, I reach a 
position where these laws are on my side, no one will support 
them more rigorously than myself.” 

“T daresay you will. Now, Eva, you have nearly broken my 
heart, and I don’t wish ever to see your face again. I can’t help 
thinking that somehow you and Lord de Walden won’t make it 
out, and serve you right. Now I must go home. There’s soup 
to be made for Mrs. Stepney, such a nice lady! She’s had an 
accident. Her hand and wrist were banged into the door of a 
railway carriage on the Underground—those railway porters 
would smash up their mothers to save half a minute—so she’s 
been feverish, and has to have slops; now I haven’t time to do 
more than make her soup and a custard pudding.” 

“Very well, Tony. I’ll put you down at the end of your street.” 
She pulled the string and gave directions to the coachman. 

“Here is my address,” continued Mrs. Repton, handing her 
aunt a card. “I suppose there is no use in asking you to come 
and see me. But oh, Tony, what a luncheon I could give you!” 

“Don’t talk to me of such things, Eva. All is over between 
you and me.” 

“T don’t fancy somehow it is ; at any rate, Tony, when you are 
hard up and want a ten pound note, don’t hesitate to come 
to me.” 

“That I will never do. How long are you going to stay in 
town ?” 
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“T am not sure. We crossed from Cherbourg in the yacht; 
she is lying at Southampton. We talk of a cruise off the coast 
of Norway. The guests are a difficulty, de Walden does not 
like foreigners. He got on for a while with a Hungarian, the 
very man who was so smitten with Claire at school; but he grew 
jealous, so I sent him off. He will never keep away from 
England for another hunting season. That is part of his business 
now—looking for a hunting box, I mean. Thank God, Beaumont 
Royal is let.” 

“T knew that, and more shame for you.” 

“Why for me? Do you suppose that was my doing? Well, 
if it were, it is all working to a desirable end. The sooner the 
divorce comes on and is settled the better for all concerned. 
Even you, Tony, will not reject my overtures when I am Lady 
de Walden, of Beaumont Royal.” 

“Yes, Eva, I should; but I have a sort of feeling that you will 
never bear that titl—no—there is some justice in the world.” 

“If there is,” returned Mrs. Repton, more thoughtfully than 
she had yet spoken, “it is like Providence, generally on the side 
of the biggest battalions.” 

“Tell him to stop,” cried Mrs. Holden ; “I am quite near my 
place here. You have told me enough ; I don’t want to see you 
any more.” 

“TI shall see you again, Tony,” said Mrs. Repton as the carriage 
stopped, “and you are not so superior or inferior to the rest of 
the world as to turn your back on me when.I have conquered.” 

“You may make yourself queen of England, but you can’t 
make wrong right. Good-bye to you, Eva.” 

She descended hastily from the carriage. Mrs. Repton smiled 
and blew her a kiss. “ Through the park home,” she told her 
coachman ; the high-stepping horse tossed up his head and went 
on at a great pace. 

Mrs. Repton sat in deep thought ; yet there was no uneasiness 
in her expression ; serene decision sat on her brow. 

At Albert Gate there was a crush of conveyances, which obliged 
the driver to draw rein ; as Mrs. Repton looked out to see the 
cause of the stoppage, her eyes caught those of a gentleman who 
stood on the pavement and was gazing eagerly towards her 
brougham, a well-dressed, broad-set man, with something impor- 
tant, yet unconventional, in his aspect. Mrs. Repton gave him a 
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slight bow and gracious smile, and he immediately plunged into 
the mass of vehicles, pushed aside the head of a huge dray horse, 
dived under another and “came up smiling ” to lift his hat and 
lay his hand on the carriage door. 

“Why, Mr. Dalton, you will be crushed to death. Pray come 
in till we get into the park.” She opened the door. 

Dalton promptly obeyed. “You are very good,” he said as he 
took the place opposite to her, and then his glance sank under 
hers as if he dared not meet her eyes. 

“Thad not the faintest idea you were in town,” she said. 

“T arrived the day before yesterday, and I met Lord de Wal- 
den this morning.” 

“T suppose you were surprised to see him?” 

“Well, no ; I knew you—that is, he—was in town.” 

“ And do you make any stay ?” 

“That is quite uncertain. I was in Paris for the Grand Prix ; 
then I ran down to Bordeaux, where I had left ‘ The Siren,’ and 
cruised round to Falmouth. Where are you staying ?” 

“ At Dover Street.” 

“ May I venture to call ?” 

“Well, no, Mr. Dalton,” with an air of great frankness. “ Both 
Lord de Walden and myself are at present somewhat zucognita ; 
but we have a box at the Lyceum, to see ‘Much Ado About No- 
thing, to-night. You might look in; I know Lord de Walden 
will be very pleased to see you. He was speaking of you and of 
your yacht only yesterday.” 

“Thank you ; I’ll be sure to turn up; perhaps we may plan a 
cruise somewhere in company.” 

“Very likely ; so till this evening, good-bye.” She touched the 
check-string and the brougham came to a halt just inside the gate. 
Dalton alighted and stood uncovered until she passed out of sight. 

“TI wonder if he is as rich as they say he is,” she murmured to 
herself as her carriage drove steadily along. “He seems im- 
pressionable. However, that is all immaterial now ; de Walden 
bears with him better than most men. If they meet to-night 
they may form some plans, but / do not want to see anything of 
him on my own account.” 

A few minutes more brought her to the door of her hotel. 
Entering her sitting-room, she found Lord de Walden standing 
in one of the windows looking at a photograph. 
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“What have you there, de Walden?” she asked, coming 
across to him and slipping her arm through his as she looked up 
in his face with a soft caressing smile. 

De Walden put the photograph back in his breast-pocket, and 
laying his hand on hers said: “I will show it to you presently, 
but I have ordered luncheon ; wait till we are alone.” 

Mrs. Repton bent her head, and then unfastened her bonnet, 
glancing sharply at de Walden as she removed it. He stood in 
the window apparently gazing into the street, but evidently un- 
conscious of what passed there, and lost in thought, his brow 
knitted and his whole expression troubled. 

Mrs. Repton was puzzled. His look indicated distress rather 
than irritation, and without a clue to the mystery of his thoughts 
she hesitated to interrupt them, yet she was anxious to break in 
upon them; she sank into a chair and fanning herself gently 
observed how oppressive and dust-laden the atmosphere was: 
“T shall not be sorry to leave London,” she concluded ; “ shall 
you be kept much longer, de Walden ?” 

“T can’t tell; but I don’t think you can be more eager to leave 
this cursed town thanI am. After all the yacht is the best place.” 

“ Talking of the yacht, I have just met Mr. Dalton ; he came 
up to the carriage through such a frightful crush, just at Albert 
Gate, that I made him come in to save his bones till we got clear 
of it. He asked if he might call, but I thought it was wiser to 
say no. However, as he seemed anxious to see you, I told him 
he might look in on us to-night at the Lyceum.” 

“ Yes,” returned de Walden carelessly, as if he scarcely heeded 
what she said. 

Here they were summoned to luncheon. Mrs. Repton was a 
dainty, but moderate eater ; she liked to discuss good things 
deliberately ; her companion was quite alive to the pleasures of 
the table, and especially appreciated good wine ; to-day, how- 
ever, his appetite seemed to fail him ; moreover, he ate as though 
he did not know what he tasted. 

“My dearest, you are not well. You cannot eat. What is the 
matter?” asked Mrs. Repton anxiously. “Try a little cham- 
pagne ; they have some fairly good and dry.” 

“Oh! I am all right, but”—touching the bell which stood 
beside him—“TI’ll take your advice ; you will join me?” 

“Thank you, no; in this weather I prefer lemon squash.” 
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Luncheon was finished almost in silence. Then Lord de 
Walden rose and went back to the next room ina sort of dreamy 
way ; Mrs. Repton followed him, closing the door behind her. 

“What zs the matter, de Walden ?” she asked, laying her hand 
on his shoulder ; “ you make me uneasy.” 

His reply was to take the photograph from his pocket and 
give it to her. She started slightly, removing her hand, as she 
exclaimed : “Gerald! How much he has grown; how hand- 
some! Where—where did you get this?” 

Lord de Walden threw himself on the sofa before he replied, 
“T had a most unexpected visit from Willie Granard; he gave 
it to me.” 

Mrs. Repton’s colour flickered, but she continued to hold the 
photograph steadily, and did not move her eyes from it. 

“Tt was an infernally unpleasant interview, I can tell you; 
but he was upon me before I rightly knew who was coming,” he 
continued in a tone of great annoyance. 

“Was it not taking a great liberty?” asked Mrs. Repton, still 
standing before him, but looking away from the picture and 
into her companion’s eyes. ; 

“Yes, no—I’m not sure. He is rather an ass, but he means 
well. I hesitated about telling you, but I feel I must.” 

“Yes, de Walden; do not hesitate to tell me everything. 
Where your interests or troubles are concerned, believe me, I do 
not think much of myself.” She came and leaned on the end of 
the sofa, softly smoothing back his wavy red-gold hair. “I suppose 
Mr. Granard’s mission was to reconcile you to your wife?” 

“Well, yes; he preached a good deal on that text; a good 
deal of it was nonsense, and all he wanted impossible ; but, Eva, 
he made me feel I had acted like a thorough cad. I wish to 
God I had never let Beaumont Royal.” 

Mrs. Repton paused for a moment’s intense thought before 
replying. 

“Yes ; this is most distressing to you, and indeed it is to me; 
but don’t you see, dear, that if you were in earnest, and truly 
anxious to bring this painful state of things to an end, cruelty 
is the truest mercy? God knows,” she went on with a break in 
her voice, “I feel for your wife; I would not willingly hurt a 
hair of her fait girlish head, and what the loss of her beautiful 
stately home must be to a woman of her nature one can easily 
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imagine. But, my own love, we threw these considerations to 
the winds the day you persuaded me to forget everything save 
yourself. Your kindest course towards Lady de Walden is to 
furnish her with ample grounds on which to sue for a divorce. 
Once free, with her delicate beauty, her stainless reputation, her 
position of a martyr, she will have the best matches of the 
season contending for her hand; yes, married or unmarried, she 
is mistress of the situation, while /—but I am out of the question 
now.” . 

“ Never out of the question with me,” cried de Walden, catch- 
ing her hand and kissing it. “But, my darling Eva, Granard 
says Claire will never hear of a divorce. He says she has 
religious scruples; at any rate, the general is anxious that she 
should sue for one, but she does not allow the subject to be 
mentioned before her. And even if she did agree to the project, 
I can never imagine Claire listening to the proposal of any man 
while I live.” 

“Was she, then, so passionately attached to you?” cried Mrs. 
Repton, pressing her handkerchief to her eyes to hide the im- 
patient fire she knew was glowing in them. 

“ Passion is a word that does not apply to Claire,” said de Wal- 
den. “ But she was tender—faithful—and—and infinitely patient.” 

“If you feel all this regret,” said Mrs. Repton, clutching at her 
own throat with a desperate gesture, “why, return to her! I 
will not hold you back ; so far as I am concerned you are free.” 

“Are you mad?” cried de Walden, starting up and pacing 
quickly to and fro. “You and I cannot part; we have burnt 
our ships. Return to Claire! My God! I would rather take 
a fire-ship into an enemy’s line of battle with the certainty of an 
agonizing death than look on her quiet face, than meet those grave 
eyes of hers. Why, the only comfortable moments I ever know 
are with you, when you make me forget everything but yourself. 
No! I will never look on Claire again if I can help it, but—but 
I should like to see my boy.” 

“And you must see him!” cried Mrs. Repton, the tears hang- 
ing on her long lashes as she kissed the portrait. “How I could 
love the beautiful darling! He is your image, de Walden. How 
old is he?” 

“ He will be seven on the 2oth of October,” taking the photo- 
graph and looking sadly on it. 
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“Then remember, at seven years old you can take him, and 
it will be then high time m 

“Take him! take him from his mother! How could you 
imagine me capable of such cruelty ?” 

“Tt is not cruelty,” she returned steadily. “It is simply carry- 
ing out a plan which in the end can hurt no one. Divorce will 
secure her rights to your wife, including the guardianship of her 
son. You, his father, have at present the right to see that he is 
brought up according to——” 

“By God! Claire would bring him up better than you or I 
could, Eva. No, I will zever take her boy from her, if—if she 
will let him come to me sometimes,” he sat down by the table 
and covered his face with his hands. 

A look of scorn flashed across her face, but her tones were 
sweet, as she said, “ Why do you let your kind heart weaken your 
resolution, de Walden? This is a case for the unflinching use of 
the knife. If you sternly assert your rights she must appeal to 
the law. It will be a brief struggle, in which you can show feel- 
ing and generosity ; once that is over, your wife herself will thank 
you for forcing her to win her freedom ; and you, if you love me, 
if 1 am not to be hurled into an abyss of despair from which 
death shad/ release me, will be able to give me the right to take 
my place by your side.” 

“You know this is the desire of my heart, Eva.” 

“Then why shrink from measures which ensure its fulfilment ?” 

“But to take the boy——” he stopped, and there was a short 
silence, then de Walden exclaimed : 

“TI wish we could leave this infernal place; every step in it 
brings some mortification. I came on that prig, Stephen Ferrars, 
to-day, and he cut me dead ; looked straight at me as if he had 
never seen me before.” 

“You could expect nothing else, as he has chosen to champion 
the present Lady de Walden. That will not ruin your life; we - 
will keep out of sight as much as possible. It will be quite seven 
or eight months before your wife can make a move; after, we 
must play our cards judiciously. But, you must not hesitate to 
use whatever pressure is necessary to force her into divorce. This 
is only justice to me, and wisdom for yourself. She may possibly 
determine to foil me by inaction, and—you know, de Walden, I 
am not given to idle threats—I will not survive defeat.” 
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“ TI often wish we were dead together,” he returned gloomily. 
“Don’t let us croak in this way ; get me another glass of cham- 
pagne, Eva.” 

When he had thus refreshed himself de Walden resumed in a 
more cheerful tone, “I have heard of a place that may suit me 
for the winter. It is in Yorkshire, not far from D » Within 
easy reach of two packs, no great houses about, and good shoot- 
ing to be had. Suppose we run down on Monday to have a look 
at it ; I can’t stand another winter dawdling about in those foreign 
holes, without the chance of a gallop across country.” 

“Yes, by all means let us go; I should dearly like a cross- 
country gallop too. Though, de Walden, if you think it would 
be more prudent for me to stay quietly in ” 

“No, by jove!” he interrupted. “You must not desert me. 
I should be lost without you. We'll find some pleasant fellows 
to come down. Didn’t you say Dalton was going to look us up 
to-night? I’llask him. He is rough and ready, but I fancy he 
is a real sportsman. He is a fellow that can hold his own too. 
He beat me about that yacht. But I don’t think he will give me 
the ‘ go-by’ in the field.” 

“ That I am sure of.” 

“ Now I must be off. I am due already at Gould and Fenton’s. 
I hate going near them, but I’ll be free in a few days. Good-bye 
for the present.” He embraced her with affectionate warmth 
and went quickly out of the room. 

Mrs. Repton, who had risen to bid him good-bye, laid her hand 
tightly on the back of a chair near her, and thought profoundly. 
“T am not quite as safe as I thought,” she murmured. “ He may 
not desert me for Claire ; she may not receive him; dwt he is 
faint-hearted about forcing her to divorce him. How contempt- 
ible this want of purpose; but / will not let him escape. | 
must not let him from my side—yet to face the hunt will be 
almost too much. It may be wiser to evade it. How fond he is 
of the boy. Ah! so should I if he were mine. If the mother 
died I could cherish him, but it would be better for me if she 
lived and married well. Ah! what would become of us strug- 
gling women—and our name is legion—if impressionable men 
were not such cowards? Now fora long rest—a sleep if possible 
—to renew my roses. Ah! waiting is weary work.” 

(To be continued.) 





